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I will set My bow in the clouds. And I will remem- 
ber My covenant, which I made with you. And when I 
shall cover the sky with clouds, My bow shall appear 


in the clouds. 
From the Office of Sexagesima Sunday. 
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The Work and Works of Mercy 


That all may be one 


The first time 1 read the Catholic 
Worker, | wanted to do something for 
it. It was a drab looking little paper. 
If it needed anything, in my opinion, 
it needed pictures. So I set about mak- 
ing it the kind of pictures I thought 
it should have. The only trouble was 
that I did not know what to draw. 

I had never had any interest in labor. 
I must have heard of strikes and picket- 
ing and trade unions and wages and 
hours and May Day, but it was all very 
dim in my mind. I was much more 
aware of the New Masses which I had 
seen proudly carried around school by 
young communists. It had big and 
biting illustrations. I had often wished 
I, too, could have a striking magazine 
to carry around, to show what was 
my position. I wanted to do vigorous 
drawings about the truth, about the 
right ideas and the good things. But, 


when it came right down to it, I found 


By ADE ve BETHUNE 


Condensed from Orate Fratres* 


out to my bewilderment that I did not 
know what those right ideas were. 

I decided I ought to learn something 
about religion if I wanted to draw any- 
thing about it. But where can anyone 
learn anything about religion so sud- 
denly? I had an old catechism which 
I unearthed, full of hopes. It didn’t 
prove satisfactory. It was dry, abstract 
material. Nothing that would make 
pictures. But I kept looking through, 
nevertheless, and, sure enough, by some 
stroke of good luck, I hit upon the 
“seven corporal works of mercy.” Why, 
of course, I remembered Peter Maurin 
had a beautiful Easy Essay in the 
Catholic Worker all about hospitality. 
And there were stories of evictions. 
And anyway I loved hospitality. Why, 
I would never have thought it was a 
“corporal work of mercy,” known as 
“harboring the harborless.” And, come 
to think of it, the other six “works” 


*Collegeville, Minn. Dec. 29, 1940. 
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were good things, too. And then there 
were seven more “spiritual works of 
mercy.” Triumph! That was a lot of 
material. I could make a series. One 
“ picture every month. I started right 
away with hospitality. 

That was almost seven years ago. 
The series has never been finished. 
Was it a bad idea? Was I too lazy? 
No. Something else happened. My 
first pictures had appeared in the 
March issue. Some time during the 
month I went down to the little head- 
quarters, on East 15th St., and there I 
met Dorothy Day. She immediately 
sat me down on a pile of newspapers 
and took out a missal to find out what 
illustrations should be done for April. 
She assigned Don Bosco and Catherine 
of Siena. I went home delighted. I 
knew what to draw. 

My attempts were crude. I was only 
20. But I tried as hard as I could to 
make Don Bosco shelter happy looking 
boys in his big warm mantle while 
freezing boys shiver out in the cold. 
And I tried hard to make Catherine 
of Siena cook in the kitchen, all the 
while building an altar within her 
heart and praying in the temple of the 
spirit (because her parents kept her 
locked up in the kitchen so she 
wouldn’t go to church). And then I 
also drew Catherine encouraging the 
young man in jail (who was to be 
executed the next day) to die like a 
man and a Christian. It never occurred 
to me at the time that those were in 
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fact pictures of the works of mercy. 
Don Bosco was sheltering the homeless 
and instructing the ignorant (one boy 
held a hammer and another a book, 
symbolizing the shops and _ schools 
which Don Bosco founded). Catherine 
was evidently feeding the hungry, stir- 
ring the hot soup as she was, and in 
the meantime she was praying for the 
living and the dead, as a queer looking 
templelike structure surrounding the 
whole picture was meant to indicate. 
And, in the last picture, she was not 
only visiting the imprisoned but also 
consoling the afflicted, counseling the 
doubtful and admonishing the sinner. 
This became a very good game, look- 
ing in the missal every month for the 
next month’s saints and feasts. I have 
never since run out of ideas. 

After a while I realized that pictures 
began to repeat each other. The prob- 
lem of showing Elizabeth of Hungary 
nursing the sick, or Martin de Porres 
nursing the sick, was after all one and 
the same problem. It was reducible to 
the same terms: a nurse and a patient. 
The movements, the positions, the ges- 
tures were the same. It was the same 


problem of design. One had a black 


-face, the other a white one. Above the 


one I painfully lettered the name Mar- 
tin, under the other Elizabeth. But 
their work was the same. They were 
Christ, healing the sick. So I found out 
that there was possible an immense 
variety of pictures of saints doing 14 
common works. No matter what new 
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saint I would try, he was always doing 
one of these same works. 

Then after another while it occurred 
to me that I was always drawing saints 
busily doing something. First of all I 
thought that showing movement in a 
picture made it more interesting. More- 
over, I thought it was only fitting to 
show working saints, since the paper 
was called the Catholic Worker. Then 
I began to realize there were no other 
saints. All saints were working saints. 
They were always busy with one or 
the other of the 14 works, if not with 
several all at once. It took four years 
for me to understand the dignity of 
labor. It was not merely a consolation 
to the workers to know that the saints 
were workers, too. It was a great dig- 
nity for the saints themselves to work. 
After all, the particular actions that the 
saints carried out were the same as the 
ones that we do all day long. So every 
work that we do can be a work of 
mercy, and thus sanctified. 

Work is a dignity because it is a 
gift. Unless it be a free gift, it is a 
mere activity or slavery; it is good for 
animals, but it is subhuman. That 
which makes our work human makes 
it Godlike: the freedom with which we 
give ourselves in the work. It is an 
offering. It is a sacrifice. I remember 
hearing Father Ellard say that the 
Mass is our sacrifice wherein we offer 
our life. The bread and wine which 
we offer stands for our life. That 
meant to me only one thing: offering 


one’s life was the same thing as dying. 
As long as I am still alive I have not 
offered my life. Of course, it is pos- 
sible to offer one’s life, after a fashion, 
by signifying with the bread and wine 
one’s willingness to die, if and when 
necessary. It took a long time before 
it occurred to me that offering one’s 
life meant just that: offering one’s life, 
not necessarily one’s death. 

And when we give our life, what is 
it that we give but our work? And 
when we offer the bread and the wine 
at Mass, what is it that we offer but 
the works of our life? Thus there are 
not so many Masses, offered at 7:00, 
8:00, 9:30, 10:15 and 11:45. There is 
only one Mass. It was offered once, 
and we participate in it, each genera- 
tion in turn, All day long, and all our 
life long, we fashion the offerings 
which we shall take to the altar when- 
ever the priest officiates. They are the 
works of our life which are works of 
mercy when they are performed as 
works of love. 

The Mass then, which is the holy 
action, is therefore the holy work. If 
we have a proper sense of humor, we 
will even call it the “holy works,” be- 
cause that is just what it is. It is the 
holy works of mercy. Firstly, it is the 
great work of mercy par excellence, 
because it is the offering of all our 
lives, that is to say, all our works, valu- 
able insofar as mercy prompts their 
performance. And secondly, it is the 
supreme work of mercy because, be- 
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sides being filled up with all our 
works, it performs them for us. The 
Mass feeds the hungry and instructs 
- the ignorant. It visits the sick and the 
prisoner; and it admonishes and for- 
gives the sinner. It gives alms to the 
poor; it consoles the sorrowful and it 
gives advice to those in doubt. It bears 
wrongs patiently. It buries the dead. 


saints during all these years, I have 
drawn only one picture. If it be a 
picture of one of the works, then it is 
also a picture of offering, and all the 
offerings of the saints was the offering 
of the Mass. The Mass is spread out 
throughout the day and throughout the 
ages and throughout the world, and 
there are many faces and many names 





offering it, and, if I live to be go, I 
shall not live long enough to make 
pictures of their tremendous variety. 


It prays for all. 
Now it occurs to me that after hav- 
ing drawn so many pictures of the 
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Stay Out 


With reference to America’s entrance into the first World War, Winston 
Churchill had this to say: “America’s entrance into the war was disastrous not 
only for your country, but for the Allies as well, because had you stayed at home 
and minded your own business we would have made peace with the central 
powers in the spring of 1917, and then there would have been no collapse in 
Russia, followed by communism; no breakdown in Italy followed by fascism, 
and Naziism would not at present be enthroned in Germany. If America had 
stayed out of the war and minded her own business, none of these isms would 
today be sweeping the continent of Europe and breaking down parliamentary 


government.” 
Frederic J. Haskins in the Washington Star (31 Dec. *40). 


& 


“If you Americans had kept out of the World War,” said a clear-thinking 
Oxford don to me, “we would never have been able to impose on Germany 
the monstrous terms of the Versailles agreement. We would have had a fair 
treaty of peace. You Americans tipped the scales so greatly in our favor that 
we sank the fangs of our hatred into Germany and sought to cripple her perma- 
nently. This explosion is traceable to that Versailles powder magazine. Thus 


you Americans, by rushing in, are responsible for this war.” 
John A. O’Brien in an address (16 Dec. ’40). 




















Key to the middle sea 


The Rock of Gibraltar is one of the 
strategic key points of the world. There 
are less than two square miles of it, yet 
if the rock were made of solid gold 
it could hardly be of more importance. 
It has been a British possession ever 
since Sir George Rooke captured it in 
the most casual fashion on July 24, 
1704, after a siege which lasted only 
three days. The present holders are 
under no illusions about its enormous 
value. 

The very name of “Gib,” as its in- 
habitants affectionately call it, is a re- 
minder of its checkered career. It is a 
corruption of the Arabic name Jebel 
Tarik, for the Moors held Gibraltar for 
many centuries until they were dispos- 
sessed by Alonzo de Arcos in 1462. To 
the ancient geographers it was Mons 
Calpe, one of the “Pillars of Hercules.” 

The Rock has been many times be- 
sieged, notably in the famous three- 
year siege of 1779-1783, when a most 
determined onslaught was made by the 
combined forces of France and Spain. 
It was computed by an eyewitness that 
28,000 troops were concentrated on the 
landward side, while the assault at sea 
was carried out by 49 ships of the line 
and ten floating batteries, assisted by 
swarms of smaller craft. The British 
general, nicknamed “Rock Elliott,” 


Gibraltar 


By P. REDMOND BUCKLEY 


Condensed from the Cross* 


used red-hot shot, and after several 
hours bombardment, succeeded in 
blowing up most of the floating bat- 
teries. The attackers lost over 2,000 
men, the garrison only 89. The pro- 
tracted siege caught the attention of all 
Europe. Even the king of Spain burned 
with the general fever. His first ques- 
tion every day was, “Is it taken?” His 
optimism refused to be daunted by the 
invariable, negative answer, and his 
daily retort was, “It will soon be ours.” 
But it never came back to Spain; after 
three years, seven months and 12 days 
the siege was abandoned. When such 
a large-scale attack failed to reduce 
Gibraltar, the legend of its impregna- 
bility became securely established. 

For years the entire educational fa- 
cilities of the Rock have been provided 
by the Irish Christian Brothers and the 
Irish Loreto nuns. Since the war be- 
gan, these communities have been 
evacuated, not without fatal casualties, 
and all women and children have left 
Gibraltar. 

Bishop Fitzgerald of Gibraltar is an 
Irishman. He rules over a mixed as- 
sortment of Catholics of many nations, 
for of the 18,000 civilian inhabitants 
in peacetime, 15,000 are Catholics. The 
Catholic cathedral in Main Street was 
originally a Moorish mosque. The 


*Mount Argus, Dublin, S. W. 7, Ireland. December, 1940. 
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arms of Ferdinand and Isabella, grant- 
ed to: Gibraltar, may be seen on one 
of the walls of the patio. 

Many of the public buildings are 
"interesting reminders of the checkered 
fortunes of the Rock. Thus, the gover- 
nor’s residence was a Franciscan con- 
vent up to the time of the British occu- 
pation in 1704. It was founded as far 
back as 1480 and, with the exception 
of the Moorish castle, is one of the old- 
est buildings on the Rock. The castle, 
a silent witness to the many sieges of 
Gibraltar, was completed by the Moors 
in 742 A. D. 

Close by are the old galleries, tunnels 
blasted out of the solid rock and 
pierced by embrasures in which were 
mounted ancient muzzle-loading guns, 
some of which are still in position. The 
public is permitted to visit these old 
galleries, but the modern defenses are 
a forbidden domain. Entrance to the 
Upper Rock is strictly forbidden; sen- 
tries are posted to turn back intruders; 
and from secret outposts keen eyes are 
ceaselessly watching. 

One of the most interesting things in 
Gib are the immense reservoirs where 
fresh water is stored. A tunnel is 
pierced right through the Rock from 
side to side. On either side of this is 
the top level of the reservoirs, immense 
tanks excavated in the Rock. Twenty 
feet below is another tunnel at the bot- 


tom level of the reservoirs. Channels 


from the catchment areas lead the 
water into these reservoirs, which are 


the sole source of supply, for the barren 
Rock provides no water for the inhabi- 
tants. 

Gibraltar’s crowded Main Street 
usually affords a busy spectacle. Dusky 
Arabs slip silently past in rope sandals 
and flowing bournous, grave Moors 
stalk through the bustling crowds, 
Jewish shopkeepers shrilly call at- 
tention to trays of garish souvenirs, 
lighthearted Algerian merchants stag- 
ger under prodigious loads of multi- 
hued carpets, boyish-looking soldiers 
and jaunty seamen rub shoulders with 
sellers of farm produce and fruit. 
Along the center of the street, cars, 
vans, horses, donkeys and human be- 
ings mingle in endless confusion. 

Out in the vast harbor—at least up 
to the outbreak of the war—could be 
seen the flag of every nation: the red 
Soviet ensign cheek by jowl with the 
stars and stripes of the U. S., a British 
cargo boat lying between a crack pas- 
senger liner and a tanker from Haifa. 
Beside them would be the sleek, sinis- 
ter grey outlines of cruisers and de- 
stroyers, and a constant traffic of 
pinnaces, with white-capped officers in 
charge. Over all fell the shadow of the 


- Rock, towering 1,400 feet into the blue 


sky, like a crouching lion guarding the 
entrance to the Mediterranean. Across 
the narrow sea is Africa, only nine 
miles away. It is one of the crossroads 
of the world’s commerce. History itself 
stands astride Gibraltar and looks to 
a future that no man can foretell. 











Religious Origins of European Disunity 


The fundamental fact that lies 
behind the present war is the disinte- 
gration of Western culture. Not that 
civilization is faced by the prospect of 
a new “dark age” in the same way 
that the Roman world was at the time 
of the barbarian invasions; it is rather 
a disintegration from within, such as 
Rome experienced centuries before the 
coming of the barbarians when her 
material power was at its height. 

The problem of the Western world 
today arises from the difficulty of 
adapting the cultural ideals and the 
political institutions that had developed 
in this restricted field to the new world 
of large-scale mass states. We see the 
tendency of culture to deteriorate in 
quality as it increases in quantity, and 
for the cruder and less highly devel- 
oped political traditions to reassert 
themselves over the more delicate and 
civilized ones. In the world today we 
see the decline of democracy and the 
revival of a new type of absolutism in 
Central and Eastern Europe. 

The conclusion would seem to be 
that the cause of democracy is hopeless 
and that Western Europe is fated to 
become the prey of totalitarian au- 
tocracies which grow progressively big- 
ger and worse. The divisions in our 
civilization, however exaggerated by 


By CHRISTOPHER DAWSON 
Condensed from the Dublin Review* 


racial and nationalist propaganda, are 
more superficial than at first appears. 

Beneath the ideological conflicts 
which divide the modern world there 
lie the old theological conflicts which 
were ignored during the last two cen- 
turies of material progress, but which 
nevertheless have left a profound 
trauma in the European soul. The 
more we can bring to light these hid- 
den sources of conflict, the more hope 
there will be of a spiritual reconcilia- 
tion which is the only true foundation 
of international peace. 

There are three problems to be con- 
sidered: the schism between Eastern 
and Western Christendom, the division 
between Catholic and Protestant Eu- 
rope, and the internal divisions of 
Protestantism itself. 

The religious division between the 
East and the West coincides with a 
very clearly cut cultural division which 
separates Eastern and Western Europe. 
The Orthodox Christendom of Russia 
and the Balkans was for centuries a 
closed world to the Latin West. For 
the Orthodox Russian of the later 
Middle Ages the Christian West did 
not exist; and after the fall of Byzanti- 
um and the Turkish conquest of the 
Balkans nothing existed save Russia 
herself, the Third Rome. 


*43-45 Newgate St., London, E. C. 1, England. October, 1940. 
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Thus behind the closed world of the 
Soviet Republics, with its absolute 
identification with communist ideology 
and its absolute submission to the com- 
munist dictator, there lies the closed 
world of Orthodox Russia with its ab- 
solute identification with the Orthodox 
Church and its absolute submission to 
the Orthodox tsar. The state itself was 
finally captured by the secular Messian- 
ism of the revolutionary intelligentsia, 
which thus created the earliest and 
most complete form of the new totali- 
tarian absolutism. The totalitarian idea 
was not fascist or Italian or German in 
origin. It was a distinctively Russian 
creation which could not have arisen 
without centuries of cultural segrega- 
tion and politico-religious unity. 

In Western Christendom both the re- 
ligious and the cultural development 
are infinitely more complex. Here the 
religious divisions are of comparatively 
recent date and throughout a large part 
of Europe they are confused and in- 
distinct. The countries which have 
taken the leading part in the develop- 
ment of modern culture, France, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, the Low Countries, 
the United Kingdom and the U. S., 
have also been divided in religion in 
varying degrees. 

Within the Protestant world we find 
the seeds of the spiritual conflict which 
today divides Western civilization, and 
although the theological divisions were 
never profound and are now almost ig- 
nored, they have had historical con- 
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sequences of incalculable importance. 
Nothing, in fact, is more striking than 
the way in which Lutheranism and 
Calvinism, in spite of their fundamen- 
tal theological agreement, have pro- 
duced or helped to produce totally dif- 
ferent social attitudes and _ political 
traditions. For while Lutheranism al- 
most from the beginning adopted a 
Passive attitude towards the state and 
accepted a highly conservative and 
even patriarchal conception of political 
authority, Calvinism has proved a revo- 
lutionary force in European and 
American history and has provided the 
moral dynamic element in the great ex- 
pansion of bourgeois culture. 

How is this contrast to be explained? 
To a great extent, no doubt, it is due 
to accidental circumstances which con- 
fined Lutheranism to the static terri- 
torial states of Germany and Scandi- 
navia, and brought Calvinism into re- 
lation with the rising commercial 
communities of the Netherlands and 
England. But this is not all. For the 
contrast is already present in the 
thought and personality of the two 
protagonists. Luther’s political quiet- 
ism is not simply the result of his social 


. environment. It springs from the deep- 


est roots of his religious experience. 

In spite of his super-Augustinian op- 
position of the Church and the world, 
Luther never regarded the state as evil 
or criticized temporal authority. He 
himself said, “I have written about the 
secular authority as glorious and useful 
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as no teacher has done since the time 
of the apostles, excepting possibly St. 
Augustine.” Still more important is 
the emphasis that he lays on the ac- 
ceptance by the individual of his place 
in the social order as the divinely 
ordered means of his sanctification. 
The words of the Church of England 
catechism “to order myself lowly and 
reverently to all my betters and to do 
my duty in that state of life to which 
it shall please God to call me” are 
thoroughly Lutheran in spirit. In fact, 
there is a remarkable resemblance be- 
tween the old High Church Anglican 
doctrine of the sacred character of au- 
thority (the divine right of kings and 
the correlative doctrine of passive 
obedience on the part of the subject) 
and the conservative patriarchalism of 
German Lutheranism. 

There is, however, another element 
that is peculiar to Lutheranism and 
especially to Luther himself. That is 
the instinctive tendency to aggression 
and violence which is so characteristic 
of Luther’s polemic and 
which emerges particularly strongly in 
against the revolting 


writings 


his writings 
peasants. 

But there is more to it than that. 
There is a background of religion, al- 
most of mysticism, to Luther’s cult of 
power. For though he believes that all 
power comes from God and that the 
authority of the state rests on the 
natural law and the divine will, he sees 
this law not as St. Thomas did, as the 
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law of reason, but as the mysterious 
and divine power which rules this 
present evil world. Consequently he 
can even go so far as to say, “The hand 
that wields the secular sword is not 
a human hand, but the hand of God. 
It is God, not man, who hangs and 
breaks on the wheel, beheads and 
scourges. It is God who wages war.” 

This Lutheran tradition, with its 
strange dualism of pessimism and 
faith, otherworldliness and world af- 
firmation, passive quietism and crude 
acceptance of the reign of force, has 
been the most powerful factor in the 
formation of the German mind and the 
German social attitude. It played a 
considerable part in the development of 
German idealism. But it had a still 
greater and far more direct influence 
on German political thought, where it 
fused with the Catholic elements of the 
romantic revival to produce the new 
Prussian conservatism of F. J. Stahl 
and Bismarck. Here Luther’s cult of 
force and his “natural law of irration- 
alism” become transformed into the 
cult of militarism. 

On the contrary, behind Western 
democracy there lies the spiritual world 
of Calvinism and the Free Churches, 
which is completely different in its 
political and social outlook from the 
world of Lutheranism, and which has 
had a far greater influence and closer 
connection with what we know as 
Western civilization, or even as civiliza- 
tion without further qualification. 
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The genius of Calvin was that of an 
organizer and a legislator, severe, logi- 
cal and inflexible in purpose, and con- 
sequently it was he and not Luther 
-who inspired Protestantism with the 
will to dominate the world and to 
change society and culture. Hence, 
though Calvinism has always been re- 
garded as the antithesis of Catholicism 
to a far greater extent than Lutheran- 
ism, it stands much nearer to Catholi- 
cism in its conception of the relation of 
Church and state and in its assertion of 
the independence and supremacy of the 
spiritual power. In this respect it car- 
ries on the traditions of medieval 
Catholicism and of the Gregorian 
movement of reform to an even greater 
degree than did the Catholicism of the 
Counter Reformation itself. 

In an age when the papacy was de- 
pendent on the Hapsburg monarchies 
and when Catholics accepted the 
theories of passive obedience and the 
divine right of kings, the Calvinists 
asserted the divine right of presbytery 
and declared that “the Church was the 
foundation of the world” and that it 
was the duty of kings to “throw down 
their crowns before her and lick the 
dust from off her feet.” But these 
theocratic claims were not hierarchic 
and impersonal as in the medieval 
Church; they were based on an 
intense individualism deriving from 
the certainty of election, and the duty 
of the individual Christian to co- 


operate in realizing the divine purpose 
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against a sinful and hostile world. 
Thus Calvinism is at once aristocratic 
and democratic; aristocratic inasmuch 
as the “saints” were an elect minority 
chosen from the mass of fallen human- 
ity and infinitely superior to the chil- 
dren of this world; but democratic in 
that each was directly responsible to 
God who is no respecter of persons. 
Calvinism is, in fact, a democracy of 
saints, elect of God, but also in a sense 
self chosen, since it is the conscience of 
the individual which is the ultimate 
witness of his election. 

It is not, however, in Genevan Cal- 
vinism but in English and American 
Puritanism that these concepts of the 
holy community and the cosmic mis- 
sion of the saints attain their full ex- 
pression. For in England the pure 
Calvinist tradition was united with 
that of the Anabaptist and the inde- 
pendent sects to produce a new move- 
ment which was political as well as 
religious, and which marks the first 
appearance of genuine democracy in 
the modern world. And in this revolu- 
tionary attempt to transform the Eng- 
lish state into a holy community “to 
build Jerusalem in England’s green and 
pleasant land,” the Calvinist conception 
of the democratic aristocracy of the 
saints provided the driving force. 

It was, however, not in Parliament 
but in the army that the aristo-democra- 
cy of the saints found its most complete 
expression. It is the dominant note of 
the army debates at Putney in 1647, 
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when the delegates of the regiments 
took matters into their own hands and 
stood forward as the representatives of 
the people and the saints against both 
king and parliament. 

This translation of the conception of 
the holy community from an ecclesi- 
astical ideal to a principle of revolu- 
tionary political action was not con- 
fined to the sectarian extremists such as 
the Baptists and Fifth Monarchy men; 
it was accepted by the leading inde- 
pendent divines. The great experiment 
of the Cromwellian Commonwealth, 
short-lived though it was, by the mo- 
mentum of its religious impulse opened 
the way for a new type of civilization 
based on the freedom of the person and 
of conscience as rights conferred ab- 
solutely by God and nature. The con- 
nection is seen most clearly in America, 
where the Congregationalist Calvinism 
of New England, which was a parallel 
development to the Independent Puri- 
tanism of old England, developing 
from the same roots in a different en- 
vironment, leads directly to the asser- 
tion of the rights of man in the con- 
stitutions of the North American states 
and to the rise of political democracy. 

Taking a broad view, therefore, it is 
impossible to deny the importance of 
the Calvinist-Free-Church tradition in 
the development of Anglo-Saxon liberal 
democracy. The differences between 
the political ideals of a Gladstone or an 
Abraham Lincoln, and those of Stahl 
and Bismarck, show the great differ- 
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ences between the Continental Lutheran 
and the Anglo-Saxon world of thought, 
which was determined or influenced by 
Calvinism and the Free Churches. Be- 
hind the latter there lies the ideal of 
the holy community, secularized inso- 
far as it is now applied to great civ- 
ilized nations but still preserving its 
moral activism and its will to dominate 
and reform the world. Thus the mod- 
ern Western beliefs in progress, in the 
rights of man and the duty of con- 
forming political action to moral ideals, 
whatever they may owe to other in- 
fluences, derive ultimately from the 
moral ideals of Puritanism, and its 
faith in the possibility of the realiza- 
tion of the holy community on earth by 
the efforts of the elect. The German 
combination of realism and mysticism, 
of external discipline and internal an- 
archy, which is so alien to our way of 
thought, has its roots in the Lutheran 
world view with its conception of 
humanity as the passive instrument of 
the mighty forces of irrational nature 
and irresistible grace. 

The two main types of Protestant- 
ism represent not only two different 
ideas of the Church and of its relation 
to the world, but also two opposite con- 
cepts of natural law. Luther’s concep- 
tion of the natural law, insofar as it 
affects the state, is a realistic recogni- 
tion of the concrete order of society as 
produced by providence in the course 
of history. It is the natural law of 
irrationalism. Calvin, on the other 
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hand, regarded the natural law in the 
traditional way as identical with the 
moral law, as the norm to which all 
social and individual behavior must 
‘ conform and which rests, in the last re- 
sort, on the will of God, as revealed to 
man’s reason and conscience. 

And this opposition still holds good 
today, in spite of the centuries of secu- 
larization which have transformed 
European culture. For the conflict 
between Western democracy and Nazi 
Germany is at the bottom a conflict be- 
tween two opposite conceptions of 
natural law and consequently of public 
morality. To the German, the Anglo- 
Saxon appeal to morality in interna- 
tional politics and their assertion of 
ethical humanitarian ideals appear un- 
real, hypocritical and a cloak for selfish 
imperialism. To us, the German ex- 
altation of power for its own sake, the 
glorification of war, the disregard of 
the rights of the individual and con- 
tempt of humanitarian ideals appear 
irrational, immoral and anti-Christian. 

Hitherto, however, we have said 
nothing of the religious tradition which 
underlies the whole development of 
Western culture and which has con- 
tributed more than any other factor to 
the formation of its spiritual and social 
unity. Catholicism was the matrix out 
of which the two religious traditions of 
which we have been speaking emerged, 
and from the Protestant point of view 
history would have been much simpler 
if Catholicism had ceased to exist with 
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the coming of the Reformation. In 
fact, however, Catholicism not only ex- 
ists, but co-exists with Protestantism so 
that there is today no cultural area 
which is exclusively and homogeneous- 
ly Protestant. And Catholicism cuts 
across the national political and cultural 
frontiers and ideological differences. 
The historic type of the Catholic 
state agrees with the Lutheran-Con- 
tinental tradition in its authoritarian- 
ism, its conservative traditionalism and 
its acceptance of a strict corporative 
order of society. Yet it stands far 
closer to the Western-Calvinist tradi- 
tion in its view of the relation of the 
Church to the state, in the primacy of 
the spiritual power, above all in its 
conception of natural law. The Cal- 
vinist idea of natural law is fundamen- 
tally identical with that of Catholic 
philosophy, except that the latter puts 
a stronger emphasis on its rationality. 
Today, with the decline of liberal 
democracy, it is natural that the tradi- 
tions of political authoritarianism and 
traditionalism in Catholic countries 
should reassert themselves, but the 
principles of natural law are so deeply 
implanted in the Catholic tradition that 
they can never be ignored. It has, in 
fact, been the foremost concern of the 
papacy from the time of Leo XIII to 
recall these principles to the mind of 
the modern world, and the present 
pope in his encyclical on the war ex- 
pressly singled out the modern denial 
or neglect of the natural law as the pro- 
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found source from which all the char- 
acteristic evils of the modern state 
derive their origin. Thus the belief in 
the ethical basis of social and political 
life, which was the original inspiration 
of Western democracy, finds its justifi- 
cation in the teaching of the Catholic 
Church and the tradition of Western 
Christendom. It is opposed today by 
the unethical natural law of race and 
class and the Machiavellian realism 
which makes power the supreme _po- 
litical value and which does not shrink 
from the blackest treachery or the most 
brutal cruelty to gain its ends. 

The center of these hostile forces is 
to be found in the states of Central and 
Eastern Europe which, in spite of their 
great cultural achievements, have been 
relatively backward in political devel- 
opment and lacked the political ethos 
which the Western peoples acquired 
through their intensive training in 
self-government. But these forces are 
not confined to Eastern Europe. They 
are spreading rapidly throughout the 
modern world owing to the deteriora- 
tion of cultural standards which accom- 
panies the development of mass civili- 
zation. In time of war, all the power 
and resources of the modern state are 
organized for human destruction. In 
war the temptation to “howl with the 
wolves” is often overwhelmingly strong. 
Nevertheless the end of war from the 
Christian standpoint is not the release 
of the forces of disorder but the master- 
ing of them by a violent effort of 
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disciplined will. The only thing that 
makes the evils of war bearable is the 
hope of peace: not merely the negative 
peace of a cessation of hostilities but 
the true peace of justice and freedom. 
The Western mind cannot perma- 
nently acquiesce in the idea of a state 
of society without justice or freedom, 
a state which, as St. Augustine says, is 
nothing but wholesale robbery. West- 
ern civilization, in spite of all its fail- 
ures, has been acutely conscious of the 
value of social justice: in fact, the driv- 
ing force behind the development of 
Western democracy has been the will 
to create a society which was not mere- 
ly the instrument of power but which 
rested on moral foundations, which 
protected the rights of the weak against 
the privileges of the strong and the 
freedom of the individual against the 
unlimited authority of the state itself. 
This is why the modern denial of the 
principles of natural law is more fatal 
to the democratic state that was found- 
ed upon them than it is to the authori- 
tarian type of state which regarded 
power as its own justification. And as 
the loss of the ethical basis of political 
and international life is the main cause 
of the disintegration of Western cul- 
ture, the only way to reintegration is 
that pointed out by Pius XII in his 
address to the cardinals last Christmas, 
when he proclaimed a new crusade to 
“lead the nations back from the broken 
cisterns of material and selfish interests 
to the living fountain of divine justice.” 








German Martyrs 


Condensed from Time* 


“Not you, Herr Hitler, but God 
is my Fihrer.” 

These defiant words of Pastor Martin 
Nieméller were echoed by millions of 
Germans. And Hitler raged, “It is 
Niemiller or I.” 

So this second Christmas of Hitler’s 
war finds Niemdller and upwards of 
200,000 other Christians (some esti- 
mates run as high as 800,000) behind 
the barbed wire of the frozen Nazi 
concentration camps. Here men bear 
mute witness that Christ still inspires 
a living faith, for which men and 
women even now endure imprison- 
ment, torture and death as bravely as 
in centuries past. 

More than 80 per cent of the prison- 
ers in the concentration camps are not 
Jews but Christians, and the best tribute 
to the spirit of Germany’s Christians 
comes from a Jew and agnostic, Albert 
Einstein. Says he: “Being a lover of 
freedom, when the revolution came in 
Germany, I looked to the universities 
to defend it, knowing that they had 
always boasted of their devotion to the 
cause of truth; but, no, the universities 
immediately were silenced. Then I 
looked to the great editors of the news- 
papers whose flaming editorials in days 
gone by had proclaimed their love of 
freedom; but they, like the universities, 
were silenced in a few short weeks. 





One in suffering 


“Only the Church stood squarely 
across the path of Hitler’s campaign 
for suppressing truth. I never had any 
special interest in the Church before, 
but now I feel a great affection and ad- 
miration because the Church alone has 
had the courage and persistence to 
stand for intellectual truth and moral 
freedom. I am forced thus to confess 
that what I once despised I now praise 
unreservedly.” 

Of the fate of German Christians, 
Dr. Henry Smith Leiper, secretary of 
the World Council of Churches, says, 
“This is one of the most subtle and 
terrible persecutions in all history.” 
But the blood of martyrs is the seed of 
faith. Though the Nazis have jailed 
over 10,000 pastors, priests and monks 
for long or short periods, and have 
beaten to death an unknown number, 
the churches stand far higher in Ger- 
man esteem today than they did in the 
easygoing 20's, 

From Hitler’s viewpoint the most 
dangerous aspect of Christian resistance 
is the refusal of thousands of churches, 


_both Protestant and Catholic, to pray 


for a Nazi victory. The Gestapo can 
silence all open attacks from the pulpit, 
can imprison all outspoken pastors and 
forbid bishops to write pastoral letters, 
but it cannot make them pray for Nazi 
success. That situation is unparalleled 


*Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. Dec. 23, 1940 
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in a nation at war. In Miinster, the 
massive, adroit bishop, Count Clemens 
August von Galen, instead of telling 
his diocese to pray for victory, ordered 
daily recitation of the prayer, “Lord, 
grant us peace! Queen of Heaven, pray 
for us!” 

Actually, many a churchman inside 
Germany prays privately for a Nazi 
defeat or at least a check to Hitler’s 
power. Said a Catholic news dispatch 
from Geneva last month: “It is gener- 
ally anticipated that in the case of a 
victorious war the Nazi regime would 
no longer hesitate to wipe out all ves- 
tiges of Christianity in Germany and 
try to establish a ‘national church’ un- 
der Nazi supervision which would be 
entirely based on the pagan conceptions 
of ‘blood and soil.’” 

Taking a leaf from the Nazi-verboten 
Old Testament, where King David 
got rid of Bathsheba’s husband by 
having him set “in the front of the 
battle that he may be wounded and 
die,” the Nazis mobilized over 55 per 
cent of Germany’s Protestant pastors for 
army service, most of them as privates. 
They singled out Confessional pastors 
especially. In some districts 75 per cent 
of the recalcitrant Confessional pastors 
were drafted for front-line service. 

In 1939 the Nazis closed over 700 
German monasteries and convents. 
Last month they expelled 60 Catholic 
priests from their parishes. The work 
of scores of other priests and pastors 
has been halted by confining them to 


their homes or forbidding them to 
preach, 

Hitler won his religious “Munichs” 
over Germany’s 21,000,000 Catholics 
and 40,000,000 Protestants in the first 
six months of his power. The Vatican 
signed a concordat (negotiated by Pope 
Pius XII, who was then Cardinal Pa- 
celli, papal secretary of state) with him 
on July 20, 1933. By it Germany guar- 
anteed the Church full freedom in its 
faith, property and organizations, in 
return for the Vatican’s pledge that 
each bishop would “promise to honor 
the constitutional government and to 
cause the clergy of my diocese to honor 
it.” With that escape clause, the Nazis 
have since torn all 33 articles of the 
concordat into shreds, yelling, “It’s con- 
stitutional!” every time the Church ob- 
jected. 

Shortly after he got his concordat, 
Hitler got the Protestant Reichsbishop 
he wanted. In the spring of 1933 
Germany’s Protestants (Lutheran, Re- 
formed) voluntarily merged into the 
German Evangelical Church. To head 
it, the Nazis nominated Army Chap- 
lain Ludwig Miiller, a friend of Hitler 
and Leader of the Nazified Deutsche 
Christen. 

By November, the Evangelicals re- 
alized that Hitler’s hand-picked candi- 
date was out to Nazify their church, 
crucify Christian doctrine, apply the 
“Fihrer principle” to church govern- 
ment and the “Aryan paragraph” to 
church personnel. Resistance flared up 
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all over the Reich, and the newly 
united church split sharply into three 
groups. 

A month later Catholicism also be- 
gan to strike back, led by rawboned, 
outspoken Michael Cardinal von Faul- 
haber, archbishop of Munich. In a 
series of Advent sermons that packed 
St. Michael’s Church, he condemned 
the false choice that the Nazis had 
tried to place before Catholics: the 
choice between “Germanism” and dis- 
loyalty. His Eminence thundered, “Let 
us not forget that we were saved not 
by German blood but by the Blood of 
Christ!” Cardinal von Faulhaber nar- 
rowly missed a Nazi bullet in 1934. In 
1938 a Nazi mob smashed the win- 
dows of his palace. Now 71, he is in 
ill health, but he still leads Germany’s 
Catholics in their staunch resistance to 
Hitler. 

So vigorous was Confessional and 
Lutheran Council opposition to Reichs- 
bishop Miiller that Hitler soon shelved 
him, presently gave his powers to Min- 
ister of Church Affairs Hanns Kerrl. 
Minister Kerrl’s creed: “The primacy 
of the state over the Church must be 
recognized. The question of the divin- 


ity of Christ is ridiculous and unessen- ° 


tial. A new authority, Adolf Hitler, 
has decided what Christ and Christian- 


ity really are.” To Minister Kerrl, 


Adolf Hitler is “the Jesus Christ as 
well as the Holy Ghost of the Father- 
land.” 


This neo-paganism the Confessionals 
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have fought fervently, the Lutheran 
Council less uncompromisingly. A reef- 
dodging diplomat, Bishop Marahrens, 
one of the three pre-Hitler Protestant 
bishops who has held on to his post, 
typifies an attitude of something-less- 
than-martyrdom. Under him, middle- 
of-the-road Protestantism’s steady decla- 
ration has been, “Our bishop and 
council remain the legal authority of 
our church. The Lord of the Christian 
Church is Christ, not Hitler.” 

Living martyr and symbol of Chris- 
tian resistance in Germany both to 
Germans and the whole world is Pastor 
Niemdller. A gaunt, blunt, unbending 
hero of World War I, who won the 
Iron Cross for his exploits as a sub- 
marine commander (he sank 55,000 
tons of Allied shipping), he was pastor 
of the swank Jesus Christus Kirche in 
Berlin’s socialite suburb, Dahlem, and 
led the Confessional synod’s attack on 
Naziism until clapped into jail in July, 
1937, for “misuse of the pulpit.” The 
court freed him when he came to trial 
in February, 1938, but the Gestapo 
promptly hustled him off to the con- 
centration camp outside of Sachsen- 
hausen. 

At Sachsenhausen Pastor Niemédller 
has been placed on a regime of half 
rations, double heavy labor, solitary 
confinement. Rock-breaking, _road- 
building, ditch-digging, harsh treat- 
ment are fast wearing him out. He has 
not been beaten, but has told his wife 
on the rare visits she is permitted that 
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he has seen othérs beaten unconscious. 

The next-door cell to Niemédller’s is 
occupied by the Jesuit Rupert Mayer. 
Like Pastor Niemdller, Father Mayer 
was a World War I hero, supported 
the Nazis in their early days, opposed 
them violently when they showed their 
anti-Christian colors. 

Said Jesuit Mayer in 1937, “It is bet- 
ter for a priest to be shot down in 
Spain than to see his faith being drag- 
ged into the dirt in Germany.” The 
Gestapo promptly arrested him. He 
was given a suspended sentence by the 
court, re-arrested by the Gestapo. Like 
Nieméller he has refused release offered 
him on condition that he refrain from 
preaching. 

Father Mayer and Pastor Nieméller 
see each other occasionally in the court- 
yard, have become good friends. Their 
friendship is symbolic of a new bond 
which is growing between Protestants 
and Catholics throughout the Reich, 
where heretofore the two creeds have 
been divided as in few other lands by 
bloody memories of the Thirty Years’ 
War. When 30 Confessional pastors 
were arrested in Prussia, slender, steel- 
nerved aristocratic Count Konrad von 
Preysing, Roman Catholic bishop of 
Berlin, directed that prayers for their 
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safety be offered in every church of his 
diocese. 

Flat as a pfennig has fallen the neo- 
pagan celebration of the Nordic Yule 
at the winter solstice, sponsored by Dr. 
Alfred Rosenberg and other extremist 
Nazis as a substitute for Christmas. 
Not since the Reformation has Chris- 
tian feeling in the Reich been more 
intense. This Christmastide saw mil- 
lions of Germans quietly celebrating a 
Christian Christmas. Protestants and 
Catholics alike sang the best-beloved of 
all carols, Silent Night, in the fervent 
hope that the silent night will be fol- 
lowed by the dawn. And from his 
prison cell the Advent message that 
Martin Niemdller smuggled out last 
December [1939] reached the U. S.: 

“There is one thing I want to ask 
of you all; that we give no place to 
weariness, to capitulation! There are 
those who would persuade us that the 
suffering of our Church is a sign that 
it follows a perverted way. To that we 
reply confidently that the apostles have 
borne witness to the contrary. In their 
strength let us go forward on the way, 
in His footsteps, unconcerned with the 
censure of men, but with the peace of 
Christ in our hearts and with praise of 
God on our lips. So help us God!” 


It is with narrow-minded people as with narrow-necked bottles: 


the less they have in them the more noise they make in pouring it out. 


Alexander Pope. 











Matrimonial Merry-Go-Round 


By THEODORE A. APSTEIN 
Condensed from Legal Chatter* 


In the U. a with the separate 
states having their own marriage and 
divorce laws, any man may, theoretical- 
ly, go right out and get himself as 
many strictly legal wives as he wants, 
provided that he doesn’t desire more 
than 48. 

There’s no question of bigamy con- 
nected with this amazing situation. So 
mixed up are the divorce laws of the 
various states that today it is not only 
possible, but actually extant, for a man 
to be married to more than one wife at 
a time—and legally. To understand 
this seemingly impossible situation, let’s 
follow the marital meanderings of an 
imaginary John Jones. 

Let us assume that John Jones has 
been born in the state of New York, 
has lived there all his life and, on his 
21st birthday, marries the girl next 
door. That’s wife No. 1. 

Then, in order to get this business of 
48 marriages over with as quickly as 
possible, imagine that Jones, the day 
after his marriage, decides to get a 
divorce. 

Let us suppose that Mr. Jones can’t 
obtain evidence that is legally sufficient 
for a New York divorce and that he 
immediately hies himself to Connecti- 
cut. There he establishes a residence 
for the sole purpose of obtaining a di- 


Shades of the eighth Henry! 


vorce from wife No. 1. He'll have to 
live there three years before he can 
apply for a divorce, but the day he 
obtains it, he can turn right around 
and marry wife No. 2. Which he does. 

Therein lies the whole secret of how 
to have 48 legal wives and how to have 
them all at one time. 

The reason for the possibility of this 
plurality of marriages can be traced 
directly back to the old question of 
“state’s rights.” Each state always has 
considered itself a “third party” to 
every marriage within its boundaries, 
It jealously guards that inherent right; 
and as a result all the states have 
fought vigorously the establishment of 
a uniform federal law governing mar- 
riage and divorce. 

Now, in Connecticut, Jones’ divorce 
and subsequent marriage to wife No. 2 
are both perfectly legal, and the laws 
and courts of that state will stand be- 
hind them and protect their validity. 

But, in New York, there’s still wife 
No. 1, who at any time can go to the 


. New York state courts and claim that 


Jones went to Connecticut and estab- 
lished residence there solely for the pur- 
pose of a divorce, and that therefore, 
she believes that she still is his wife. 
And the New York state courts will 
back her up if she proves that Jones 
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went to Connecticut only to get a 
divorce, and will proclaim her the legal 
wife of Jones in New York statel 

What about wife No. 2? Why, in 
Connecticut she is Jones’ legal wife. 
But she and Jones are not considered 
legally married in New York state. 
Therefore, if Jones stays out of New 
York, the only state where legal action 
for bigamy can be taken against him, 
he is the proud actual possessor of two 
wives. 

Now, to add further to the chain of 
Jones’ wives, imagine that the very day 
after marrying wife No. 2, he hies him- 
self to Rhode Island to get a divorce 
from her. He’ll have to live there two 
years before he can obtain the divorce 
and then six months more before he 
can marry wife No. 3, who will be his 
legal wife in Rhode Island even though 
he still has legal wives in Connecticut 
and New York. 

Then, in quick succession he gets 
divorced and marries still additional 
wives in Massachusetts, Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont and Pennsyl- 
vania, which will give him wives Nos. 
4, 5, 6, 7 and 8. Of course, Jones will 
have to travel from Vermont to 
Pennsylvania by plane so as to avoid 
setting foot upon the soil of New York 
state, wherein wife No. 1 is still wait- 
ing for him. 

And this part of Jones’ marital excur- 
sion will take him quite a time. He 
must live in Massachusetts three years, 
in Maine one year, in New Hampshire 


one year, in Vermont two years and 
six months and in Pennsylvania one 
year. 

Jones could acquire his next string 
of divorces and wives in Ohio, Mich- 
igan, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota, all of which require but 
one year of residence before divorce, 
except Wisconsin, which calls for two 
years’ residence. But Jones would have 
to wait two years in Indiana before 
remarrying and six months in Minne- 
sota. That takes care of wives Nos. 9, 
10, II, 12, 13 and 14. 

Already Jones has been on his much- 
married trail 224% years. His age is 
now 43 years and six months. 

Jones can obtain his next string of 
divorces and get married again in 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon, Cal- 
ifornia, Nevada, Utah, Arizona, New 
Mexico, Colorado, Wyoming, Nebraska, 
Idaho and Missouri. That will find 
him with 30 wives; but by this time, 
he'll be 62 years old, because all these 
states require at least one year of resi- 
dence before obtaining a divorce, 
except Idaho, which calls for only three 
months’ residence; Nevada, six weeks; 
Wyoming, two months, and Nebraska, 
two years’ residence. Idaho, Washing- 
ton, Oregon and Nebraska require six 
months to elapse before the divorce 
decrees become final, thus permitting 
Jones to marry again. Idaho and Iowa 
each require one year to elapse between 
divorce and remarriage. 
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With 18 wives still to go, you can see 
that Jones is going to be quite an old 
man before he gets to the end of his 
marital string. But if he continues his 
way through the states of Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Kentucky, West Virginia, Maryland, 
New Jersey, Delaware, Virginia, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, Florida and Georgia, in that 
order—and never sets foot in a state 
wherein he has been divorced or mar- 
ried before, he'll find himself with a 
total of 47 legal wives. That'll be a 
wife in every state except South Caro- 
lina. 

All this journeying, with time out 
for divorces and marriages, will take 
him 63 years and eight months, until 
he reaches the ripe old age of 84 years, 
eight months and two weeks, which is 
no age for a man to be gallivanting 
around getting married. 

We promised that we would show 
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you how Jones could have 48 legal 
wives, didn’t we? And now, he has 
only 47. Getting wife No. 48 is the 
problem. But Jones is smart and can 
solve it. He knows that he can’t di- 
vorce his 47th Mrs. Jones in South 
Carolina, because there is no divorce 
law under any condition in that state. 
Therefore, Jones ups and flies to Wash- 
ington, D. C., taking care as always 
not to tarry in a state where he already 
has a legal wife. In the nation’s capital 
he can get a divorce from his 47th wife 
after two years. 

So you see, it is finally possible for 
Jones to marry his 48th wife in the 
District of Columbia at the age of 86 
years, eight months, and two weeks; 
just 65 years after he married for the 
first time. And every one of those 
wives can claim that she, and she 
alone, is the legal wife of Jones. And 
so she is—in the state where she mar- 
ried him. 


Nuptial Mass and the Man 


By DAVID DONOVAN 
Condensed from the Ave Maria* 


In the days preceding my marriage, 
I was troubled with thoughts of the 
apparently long ritual of a nuptial 
Mass. I could see myself inside the 
altar rail, self-consciously going through 


Humanity and divinity meet 


a series of devotional acts, exposed to 
the minute gaze of parents, relatives, 
friends and other worshipers. My 
fiancée, an active member of Our 
Lady’s Sodality, would submit to no 
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compromise. She insisted that the most 
Catholic and hence the most desirable 
marriage ceremony is one with a nup- 
tial Mass. 

After I had come to accept the in- 
evitable, I determined to study the 
nuptial Mass so that I might under- 
stand that in which I was to be an 
unwilling participant. I obtained a 
little missal and spent much time with 
it. It was time well spent, for then 
I was at once pondering my marriage, 
including thoughts of true love and 
devotion. My meditations naturally led 
me to another desire. I wanted to make 
my wedding ceremony a beautiful and 
solemn event. 

It occurred to me then that almost 
every man contemplating the married 
state has a similar desire to make his 
marriage ceremony not only joyful, but 
solemn. Yet, even assuming a back- 
ground of high cultural and esthetic 
development, the sincerest groom is 
limited in bringing this desire into fact 
by his religious limitations. A person 
whose idea of a marriage ceremony is 
limited by secular legality never re- 
alizes any intense solemnity in the 
office of a city clerk or in the parlor 
of a judge’s home. Even a man whose 
religious views demand merely a cere- 
mony in a church by a clergyman can- 
not hope to find much intensity in 
candlelight services or fashionable 
society gatherings. Only he who rec- 
ognizes that the act of marriage can be 
visioned only in the terms and dignity 
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of a sacrament instituted by our Lord 
Jesus Christ can truly anticipate the 
meaning of his vows to love, honor and 
cherish until death. 

The next step in my reasoning was 
born out of my own latent knowledge 
of the Mass sharpened into active use 
by my study of the missal. I realized 
that in seeking the highest degree of 
comfort in any vital undertaking of 
his life, the Catholic man can have the 
wonder of the Mass. The Catholic 
marriage ceremony sets marriage on 
the highest spiritual peak, by crowning 
it with a nuptial Mass. Through the 
Mass, those to be married can offer to 
God with the priest the same holy sac- 
rifice of infinite praise, satisfaction, 
thanksgiving and petition that our 
Lord offered to His Father on the first 
Good Friday. I asked myself: what 
could be more solemn and holy than 
Calvary repeated? Against what more 
sacred background can a Catholic man 
approach married life and in true 
humility stand to his bride as the 
counterpart of Christ to His Church? 
How could I, a Catholic man, better 
find the self-confidence to hear Mother 
Church tell my wife to see Christ in 
me? In what other undertaking will 
I again be so needful of divine bless- 
ings? And finally, I came to the reali- 
zation that a man and wife cannot 
more perfectly unite in Christ, than by 
receiving Him in Holy Communion. 
Truly then, I knew, our Lord is invited 
to rule their marriage. Surely then will 
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He bless their union, their love and 
their new life. 

My bride and I were married at nine 
o'clock in the morning in St. Francis’ 
- Church. When we were man and wife, 
I saw the alter Christus begin the Mass, 
and I heard the opening chant, “May 
the God of Israel join you together and 
may He be with you.” From that 
mament on, I was aware of no nervous- 
ness, no self-consciousness. I was filled 
with the happiness of my Catholic priv- 
ilege of being within the sanctuary, of 
being a part of the glorious sacrifice 
offered in behalf of myself, my wife, 
and our love. I appreciated fully that 
never again in my life would I be so 
closely associated with the priestly 
power to do infinite honor to the glory 
of God. I forgot relatives and friends, 
the inconvenience, and even time. As 
the holy Mass progressed, I was the 
unworthy guest in the house of God. 

I heard the priest read the Epistle, 
and the words of St. Paul fell upon my 
ears, admonishing me as a husband to 
love my wife as myself, above all per- 
sons and things, as Christ loves the 
Church. And when the priest read the 
Gospel, the warm, full words of our 
Lord told me that now my wife and 
I “are not two but one flesh and what 
God hath joined together let no man 
put asunder.” At that moment, I look- 
ed upon my bride, in her beautiful 
white dress, and my eyes fell upon the 
rue in her hair. I felt enriched in spirit. 

In the Secret of the Mass, the priest 
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besought God to receive the Offering 
about to be made for the holy law of 
marriage and to be Ruler of this insti- 
tution of which He is the Author, 
through our Lord Jesus Christ, His 
Son. Then immediately following the 
Mementos in which I know my wife 
and I were specifically mentioned, I 
witnessed, yes even shared in the mir- 
acle of the Consecration. Truly at that 
moment did I feel the real Presence. 
The veil of past time was pierced and 
I was in the Upper Room. 

After the Pater Noster was sung by 
the priest, I proceeded with my wife to 
the altar steps. As I walked beside her, 
I felt a desire to be attentive to her 
wants—not only then, but always; I 
saws the years ahead—and always I 
would be at her side. Kneeling together 
at the altar, we received the nuptial 
blessing. 

I heard the priest pray that our mar- 
riage be preserved by the Creator, and 
I heard him ask God to look down 
upon His handmaid, my bride, and 
to let her marriage be in Christ: one of 
love and peace, of fidelity and chastity. 
I heard the petition that “she should 
ever follow the model of holy women: 


that she should be dear to her husband 


like Rachel, wise like Rebecca, long- 
lived and faithful like Sara”; that she 
should be “fruitful in children, good 
and innocent; and finally come to the 
rest of the blessed in the kingdom of 
heaven.” I then heard the prayer of 
the priest that we “both may see our 
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children’s children unto the third and 
fourth generation, thus attaining the 
old age which we desire, through our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” Our children! I 
wondered if I would have sons who 
would one day carry on where I leave 
off; and little daughters, perhaps, who 
would be miniatures of their mother! 

After Holy Communion my bride 
and I again knelt on the altar steps. 
There we received the final blessing of 
our holy Catholic Church through the 
priest who prayed, “May the God of 
Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the 
God of Jacob be with you. May He 
fulfill His blessing in you. May you 
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have life everlasting by the assistance 
of our Lord Jesus Christ who with the 
Father and the Holy Ghost liveth and 
reigneth, God forever and_ ever, 
Amen.” 

I knew that day that my wedding 
ceremony was a holy thing, touching 
humbly but surely on the Infinite; 
pleasing to God and bringing me nearer 
to Him in His kingdom on earth. I 
knew then that my wedding ceremony 
foreshadowed my life in wedlock and 
made me more worthy to meet the 
obligations of the divine law, and more 
worthy of the love of my devoted 
young wife! 


Premature Prediction 


“I must survive a thing ere know it dead.” These words were 


written by Browning and placed in the mouth of the pope in his speech 
in The Ring and the Book. It is important to remember that nothing 


is dead until you have survived it. If I shoot a quail and take the 
bird home and cook him and eat him, that bird is dead, because I have 


survived it. But how many people there are, who ought to know better, 


who announce that certain things are dead! For example, more than 


50 years ago, when I was a graduate student at Yale, we studied the 


works of Eduard von Hartmann, and on the second page of his book 


was this statement: “Christianity is already dead, having passed through 


all its phases.” About 30 years later, I tried to find out whether Hart- 


mann was dead, and nobody of whom I inquired seemed to know! 
William Lyon Phelps in Good Housekeeping (Jan. ’41). 











Beekeeper's Faith 
By JOSEPH CONNOR 


Condensed from Opportunity* 


-lver C. Andersen had a fine 
product, a market that needed it, and 
fair prices: but he was drowning in 
a golden flood of honey. In ninety 
hives, millions of winged workers were 
piling up distilled sunshine he couldn’t 
sell. 

Andersen had covered all the stores 
within a 50-mile radius of his Lake 
Benton, Minn., apiary. The retailers 
showed little interest. Too many farm- 
ers were trying to sell honey; too few 
customers wanted to buy it. 

Then one night he developed an 
idea that altered his life, made all fu- 
ture sales easy. When he started talk- 
ing about dramatic faith as a solution 
to his sales problem, neighbors tapped 
their foreheads. But Andersen just 
smiled and kept on building a small 
roadside stand to test his plan. 

He stocked it with combs, jars and 
pails of honey, then nailed up approach 
signs near his farm. Next morning the 
first sleepy-eyed motorist who came by 
was startled into full 
when he realized that bees were flying 
in and out of a hive painted on a 


consciousness 


signboard. 

When he slowed down to puzzle 
over the bafiling bees and a strange 
new word, “Honeyteria,” on the sign, 
his attention was caught by the sun 


Take ic and leave it 


sparkling on jars packed with gold. He 
stopped at the trim, white stand. In- 
stead of a clerk he saw a jolly big- 
mouthed earthen pot holding $1.70 in 
change. A card, flanked by a price 
list, said, Take the Honey, Leave the 
Money. 

The Honeyteria was just what it 
seemed to be: completely unguarded, 
a display of Iver C. Andersen’s faith 
in his fellow human beings. And they 
responded. 

That first week in 1930 the Honey- 
teria took in $28.20, averaging better 
than $4 a day. Andersen’s credit loss 
for the week was 50c a day. 

The most valuable work of the 
Honeyteria, however, has been in open- 
ing the road for direct line sales to 
regional merchants. Andersen says 
dryly, “When I drop in, the storekeep- 
ers usually aren’t greatly interested in 
honey until I mention the stands. Then 
they perk up.” All of them have seen 
or heard of the Honeyteria. It makes 


Andersen’s “Gem of the Prairies” 


honey an advertised and well-known 


brand that customers prefer. So, al- 
though only 14% of Andersen’s 28,000- 
pound annual crop is moved over the 
stands, this 14% is the roller bearing 
that makes possible the sale of 86% 


to the stores. 


*620 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. September, 1940. 
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The magic sign that starts this sales 
process, with live bees flying in and out 
of a painted hive, has a real hive set 
flush against the back of each sign. 
Bees make their entrances and exits 
through a hole in the painted hive. 
Another unusual Honeyteria feature is 
the guest book in which customers 
comment and register for a souvenir. 
To the hundreds who sign, Andersen 
sends an inexpensive calendar that dis- 
plays a picture of himself with a “bee- 
ard” (moustache and Van Dyke of 
bees). When this apparently trivial 
good-will token was omitted in 1938, 
his 1939 sales dropped 20%. 


“This is the most delightful evidence 
of trust in the human race that I have 
ever seen.” 

“I hope you never get beat.” 

“T took two gallons and left $2.” 

The fact that Andersen’s business is 
built on trust in his customers was 
proved when he accepted the advice of 
a relative who suggested a way of stop- 
ping even the tiny loss. His plan, a 
padlocked box with a slot in the cover 
instead of the open money jar, riled 
the motorists. They dropped pennies 
in the slot and took dollar pails of 
honey. The relative retired to the 
woodshed to ponder human behavior; 





Andersen put the open money jar back 
in its old place. 


i 


Motor Missionaries 


Visitors frequently write tributes in 
the guest book: 


The following story may only make the sophisticates of Main Street 
raise their eyebrows and suggest it is one for Ripley, but it is true 
nonetheless. It is based on the belief, still passed on from parent to 
child in some of the out-of-the-way places of the South, that priests have 
horns. Old Granny up in the mountains was still very much of this 
opinion, and did not hesitate to let her view of the matter be known. 
It so happened, however, that one of her neighbors had met the motor 
missionaries who had come into that particular territory and he challeng- 
ed her view. More than that, he agreed, with her permission, to bring 
one of them to her home so that she could see for herself. A young 
Paulist Father, perhaps interested in a little excitement, was easily 
induced to pay Granny the proposed visit. But the old lady was not 
an easy mark, by any means. When neighbor and priest put in their 
appearance, she peered at the latter through the door a while; then, 


turning to the neighbor, she remarked, “Well, he’s pretty young yet.” 
Edgar Schmiedeler, O.S.B. in Lourdes of the West (Dec. ’40). 








The American Constitution 


By RAOUL E. DESVERNINE 
Condensed from the Catholic Mind* 


A philosopher of classic Greece 
was host to a celebrated Roman senator 
on his first visit to Athens. They were 
seeing the city together. The senator 
greatly admired Greek culture and 
especially the progressiveness of Greek 
thought. He was, therefore, very ob- 
servant and inquisitive. The sight of 
a great crowd on one of the hills sur- 
rounding Athens caught his attention 
and he inquired of his guide, “And 
why is that crowd assembled on yonder 
knoll?” 

“Why, that is the thinking place,” 
replied the philosopher. 

“But surely those people cannot be 
thinking. They are all in the most 
extraordinary posture; they are on their 
hands and knees with their eyes fixed 
on the earth,” said the senator. 

To which the philosopher replied, “I 
observe that you do not know the mod- 
ern methods of thought. You Romans 
are indeed not up-to-date in your think- 
ing practices. You have, however, wise- 
ly observed that our modern thinkers 


take up a posture which permits them. 


to pierce the very depths of the earth 
and at the same time only expose their 
rumps to the celestial glories.” 

Our present-day “moderns” are in 
the same ludicrous thinking posture as 
their prototypes in Aristophanes’ story, 


The very base and building 


with their eyes focused on the material- 
istic aspects of our political institutions 
to the exclusion of the celestial glories: 
the spiritual faith of our fathers as 
recorded in their testament, the Con- 
stitution. 

Our Constitution was not conceived 
for the purpose of creating political 
machinery. It was written ‘as a charter 
of liberty and as a declaration of the 
rights of Americans. It was designed 
to carry out a definite political philos- 
ophy, a way of life, one might even 
say, a theology of man in relation to 
God in the civil order. And that phil- 
osophy, or theology, is Catholic in its 
root sources and Catholic in its precepts. 

The authors of our government did 
not get their inspiration by fixing their 
eyes on the earth, as did the Athenian 
thinkers and as our contemporary “so- 
cial minded” jurists do. They reached 
up to the heavens and stamped each 
citizen with the nobility of a free man, 
and then set up a political organism 
safeguarding human freedom and the 
dignity of the individual. 

In my opinion, the apostle of Ameri- 
canism, Thomas Jefferson, has pro- 
claimed the creed of Americanism. 
This creed is concisely summarized in 
a few sentences of the Declaration of 


Independence. 


*53 Park Place, New York City. Dec. 8, 1940. 
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“We hold these truths to be self- 
evident, that all men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable Rights, that 
among these are Life, Liberty and the 
Pursuit of Happiness. That to secure 
these rights, Governments are instituted 
among Men, deriving their just powers 
from the Consent of the governed, that 
whenever any form of Government be- 
comes destructive of these ends, it is 
the right of the people to alter or 
abolish it and to institute a new Gov- 
ernment, laying its foundation upon 
such principles and organizing its pow- 
ers in such form as to them shall seem 
most likely to effect their Safety and 
Happiness.” 

Every one of the words is vital, and 
collectively they contain the whole phi- 
losophy of Americanism. 

This quotation sets forth three funda- 
mental philosophical propositions. “We 
hold these truths to be self-evident.” A 
“self-evident” truth is a truth which 
requires no proof. You must accept 
it axiomatically, without reserve, or 
reject it. So you either “hold” these 
truths as self-evident, or you do not. 
If you do, you are an American. If 
you reject them, quibble about them, 
or even question their validity, you do 
not “hold” these truths and thus by 
definition are not an American. 

Now what are these “self-evident 
truths” the acceptance of which makes 
us Americans? 

1. The first principle of our creed is 


that man is a creature of God, endowed 
by God with certain inalienable rights 
and possessed of certain rights as man, 
and others historically acquired; that 
those rights are beyond the jurisdiction 
of the state; that their aggregate is the 
minimum to human freedom; and that 
freedom is found in the opportunity to 
practice and enjoy them in common. 

Now where do we find all this in 
our quotation? It is all implicit in a 
few simple words “men are created 

..” and men “are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights.” 

Our fathers were certainly professing 
deists. They acknowledged a personal 
Creator and recognized man, not only 
as a divine creation, but as the proud 
possessor of certain inalienable rights 
by divine endowment. Now if man 
has certain rights by divine endow- 
ment, they are part of his nature result- 
ing from the act of his creation. They, 
therefore, cannot be gifts of any gov- 
ernment and consequently must be 
above and beyond the jurisdiction of 
the state. Apparently these rights were 
deliberately anchored to God so that 
they would be beyond the reach of 
human hands. 

And consider the nature assigned to 
these rights. They are characterized as 
inalienable, that is to say, they are so 
integrated in man’s very nature that 
they are humanly indestructible, non- 
transferable per se. 

It logically follows that as these 
rights are inherent in man’s nature, he 
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must be given the opportunity to exer- 
cise them. A naked right without the 
power to use it is not in fact a right 
at all. Furthermore, if these rights are 
part of man’s nature, you contradict 
or destroy his nature by denying him 
the facility of using his natural capaci- 
ties. It is this opportunity of each 
citizen to enjoy his natural personal 
rights that makes the best explanation 
of freedom. 

There are, of course, certain essential 
curtailments on the absolute free exer- 
cise of individual rights. As these 
rights are equally possessed by every 
citizen, each must exercise them with 
respect for the similar rights of others. 
Rights impose reciprocal obligations. 
Furthermore, man not only has an 
individual life but also a community 
life. He, consequently, not only has 
individual rights but social responsibili- 
ties as well. Group freedom demands 
the exercise of individuals’ rights in 
the common welfare. There is, how- 
ever, a vital difference between ac- 
knowledging the right and voluntarily 
restricting its use in the common good, 
and the absolute denial of the right 
itself. Therein lies the sharp difference 
between democracy and totalitarianism. 

Every single modern error regarding 
democracy and every curtailment of 
freedom stems from a denial, in whole 
or part, of the divine nature of man’s 
personality. 

This first principle of our creed is 
basic. It defines the vital issue which 
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confronts this chaotic world today. 

In addition to the divinely endowed 
rights, our founding fathers recognized 
also that man has certain historical 
rights which human experience has 
demonstrated to be essential. From the 
Magna Carta to our own Bill of Rights, 
there is a long record of enumerations. 

2. The second principle of our creed 
states that governments derive their 
powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned and are instituted to “secure 
these rights” and may be altered or 
abolished when they become “destruc- 
tive of these ends.” 

These words mean that the state is 
merely the creature of man and can 
consequently have only those faculties 
conferred upon it by man. It follows 
from this that the officials of the state 
are likewise the mere creatures of the 
people. They are the servants and not 
the masters of the people. The state, 
in fact, is declared to have no other 
reason for being but to secure the 
rights of man. The founding fathers 
even concede us the right of revolution 
against a government which proves to 
be “destructive of these ends.” Can 
there be any doubt as to what they 
conceived to be the objective of gov- 
ernment? 

Let me also point out that to admit 
that man can create a government and 
then alter or abolish it, is to concede 
the doctrine that man has the power of 
reason, of independent judgment, of 
personal choice. This can only mean 
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that man has a creative genius and free 
will. 

Now you could hardly expect a mod- 
ern totalitarian to subscribe to this doc- 
trine. Consider its implications: God 
had His choice of making men carry 
out His purposes by either coercion 
or persuasion. He chose persuasion. He 
preferred to make man free to sin in 
order to make a noble fellow out of 
him. If He had followed the principle 
of coercion, man would have been de- 
prived of his free will. God would then 
have established a benevolent dictator- 
ship. The essence of democracy would 
have been gone. Regimentation and 
free will are incompatible. 

3. The third and final principle of 
our creed is found in the words “all 
men are created equal.” 

This means (and it never was in- 
tended to mean anything else) not 
equality of capacity, but equality of 
opportunity. Nature has ordained a 
hierarchy of capacity. Our political 
order can only assure the opportunity 
and the occasion for the use of the 
capacities which nature has given us. 
It cannot reclassify man in different 
forms of perfection than nature has 
ordained. It cannot re-create man. All 
men are created with the same inalien- 
able rights but not with the same 
capacities to enjoy them. 

Now if you believe in the divinely 
created and independent personality of 
your fellow citizen, you must respect 
his individual liberties and rights, you 
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must be devoted to his personal liberty. 
You must help repair the imperfections 
of his human nature; you must contrib- 
ute to the relief of those of his needs 
which impair the perfection of his per- 
son; you must liberate him from the 
oppression of groups; you must con- 
tribute to creating conditions under 
which he can best work out his own 
destiny according to his capacities; but 
you must attempt none of these by any 
means which destroys his dignity as a 
son of God. When you overpower him 
by force, and not convince him by per- 
suasion, you deny his free will. You 
not only repudiate the foundations of 
our political creed, but you challenge 
his very nature. You are not only un- 
American; you are also anti-man. 

These three principles contain the 
soul of our institutions. From them 
all other principles stem. 

As a lawyer, I am, of course, mindful 
of the fact that the Declaration of In- 
dependence has not the force of organic 
law; but I also know that the supreme 
court has definitely held that the Con- 
stitution “is but the body and the letter 
of which the Declaration of Independ- 
ence is the thought and the spirit, and 
it is always safe to read the letter of 
the Constitution in the spirit of the 
Declaration of Independence.” 

These principles flow from Catholic 
philosophy, and from nowhere else. I 
have said that our founding fathers 
were deists. But they were, in fact, 
more than mere deists. They were so 
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dominated in their thinking by Chris- 
tian philosophy that they accepted some 
of its fundamental teachings as being 
self-evident. 

For instance, the inherent dignity of 
man and his inalienable rights is not 
in fact a self-evident truth as the au- 
thors of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence proclaimed. They were simply so 
imbued with Christian theology that 
their minds accepted it as self-evident. 
Man is a free being and possessed of 
these rights only because God made 
him that way. The fact of man’s in- 
herent free dignity, then, is true only 
when man is related to the Being who 
made man. This is the teaching of 
Aquinas, Occam and the medieval 
Schoolmen. Deny that man is the 
adopted son of God, and you will too 
soon discover how long his personal 
freedom survives. This “self-evident” 
truth is being widely challenged today; 
and it is significant to note that the 
challenge is always made by attacking 
Christianity and especially the Catholic 
Church. 

The conception of the state as a form 
of government made either directly by 
the people or with their consent was 
first propounded by Suarez and Bellar- 
mine. 

Also the doctrine that every soul is 
equally valuable was taken intact from 
Christian teaching, and became the 
democratic ideal that every citizen has 
equal rights. 

The source of these doctrines of the 
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Declaration of Independence is found 
in Catholic theology. They antedate 
the Reformation. The divine right of 
kings as distinguished from the divine 
rights of man is of non-Catholic origin. 

The political philosophy of Jefferson 
was the political philosophy of Bellar- 
mine. An interesting fact in this con- 
nection is a book by Filmer on Bellar- 
mine found in Jefferson’s library with 
penciled marginal notes opposite a 
passage of striking similarity to the 
doctrine of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence; and this book can be exam- 
ined in the Congressional Library in 
Washington. 

Furthermore, the culture of our 
fathers was the culture of Western 
Europe and certainly Western Europe's 
civilization was predominantly and 
characteristically Catholic. 

The 18th-century philosophers, who 
were the intellectual and spiritual stim- 
ulators of the American Revolution, 
were permeated through and through 
with the concept of man as a spiritual 
being. When they spoke of freedom, 
they meant freedom to realize spiritual 
possibilities, self-perfection; not eco- 
nomic sufficiency and material satisfac- 
tion. 

There is absolutely no historical evi- 
dence to show that atheistic material- 
ism is the progenitor of our political 
philosophy. We Americans were con- 
ceived as a nation, not of supermen, 
but of supernatural men. 

To sum up, it seems to me that the 
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basis of our American Constitutional 
system is the sanctity and inviolability 
of the rights of the individual, leaving 
him free to work out his own salva- 
tion, worship, think and speak freely, 


Look before you leap 


determine the pattern of his own cul- 
ture, develop his own personality, all 
free from the stereotyping power of 
the state, and made in God’s image for 
the purpose of fulfilling God’s purpose. 


Things To Come 


By JAMES M. GILLIS, C.S.P. 


Condensed from the column, What’s Right With the World* 


No one can prognosticate all that 
may happen. But we may guess, or we 
may know part of what lies ahead, if 
we decide to go to war. 

1. The federal debt will mount to a 
dizzy height. It stands now at $45 
billion. It will jump to $65 or $80 bil- 
lion or perhaps even $100 billion. Two 
or three years ago, certain expert statis- 
ticians declared that we could carry 
$50 billion of debt without breaking 
under the load. At that time their esti- 
mate seemed startling, perhaps extrava- 
gant. There was apparently no danger 
of our getting close to the $50-billion 
danger line. We now face the prospect 
of taking on twice that amount. 

2. We shall meet once again our old 
acquaintance H.C.L. Older folk will 
remember the High Cost of Living 
during the first World War and in the 
years immediately after. 

3. Although we are not yet in the 
war, we have accepted conscription. 


Relatively few of the drafted have been 
called to the camps. But more and 
more will be summoned if we get 
nearer to war, and there will be an 
influx of millions of young fellows to 
military life if we officially go in. First, 
they will train; then they will fight. 
Thousands will be killed, perhaps hun- 
dreds of thousands. We must not blink 
that ugly fact. 

4. As soon as we go in, there will 
be a great curtailment of personal lib- 
erty, much greater than in any previous 
war in which we have engaged. 

5. We shall be rationed in food, 
clothing, the use of heat and light and 
power. The war now in progress is 
totalitarian in more senses than one. 
Present-day warfare directly afflicts 
men, women, children, old and young. 
Those who stay at home may suffer 
more than those who go to the battle- 
field. 

6. Say what we will and do what 


*N. C. W. C., 1312 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. Dec. 13, 1940. 
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we will, we cannot guarantee that our 
hard-won advance in the matter of 
social justice will not be swept away. 
It has taken two or three generations 
to build it up. It can be knocked down 
in six months. It may remain destroy- 
ed for a long, long time. 

7. All those who have looked upon 
the rapidly increasing power of the fed- 
eral government and the consequent 
decline in states’ rights, and of home 
rule in cities and small communities, 
will have additional reason to worry. 
There will be such concentration of 
political power as we have never seen 
before. Whether democracy (in what- 
ever measure it now exists amongst us) 
can survive such concentration is a 
problem. But one thing is beyond 
doubt or debate: centralization of gov- 
ernmenial power will increase enor- 
mously with war. 

8. The radio and the press will be 
far less free. We shall not know from 
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the beginning of the war until the end 
just what is happening here or else- 
where. We shall be given what news 
is thought good for us, and no more. 

g. There is the possibility of our 
being on the losing side. If we are, we 
shall “pay and pay and pay.” Or, as 
Ambassador Kennedy said a year ago, 
we shall be left “holding the bag.” 

10. When the war is over (if I may 
venture an Hibernicism) it will not be 
over. Rather it will commence. The 
new Japanese ambassador has said, 
“There will be a chain of subsequent 
wars if England wins and a chain of 
subsequent wars if Germany wins.” 
We cannot go into this war without 
involving ourselves in a chain of wars. 

In view of these and other conse- 
quences, are we ready to go to war? 
We cannot see all the consequences of 
our entrance into war, but we can see 
a dozen or more. In the light of what 
we see, we should make our decision. 


Not Too Anxious 


One Saturday night during his presidential campaign, Al Smith 
went to St. Patrick’s Cathedral to go to confession. As he took his place 
at the end of a lengthy queue, a man leaned toward him and said, “Mr. 
Smith, you can take my place. I can go later.” 

Mr. Smith smilingly refused the kind offer. Later, when this man 
was next to the confessional he repeated his offer. 

“Thanks a lot, old man,” said Al, “but, really, I am no more 


anxious to go in there than you are.” 
The [Melbourne] Advocate (21 Nov. °40). 








The road to Hollywood 


So you want to be an actor? My 
advice to you is that, unless you have 
nothing to do, plus an income of $5,000 
a year, don’t even attempt to become 
one. The acting bug frequently gets 
into the blood during the period that 
intervenes between measles and scarlet- 
ina, and the attack is generally brought 
on by long trousers. When you get 
into long trousers for the first time, 
you feel that you are a bigger and bet- 
ter person than you were in short 
trousers, and when you feel that you 
are a bigger and better person than you 
were, you feel the desire to go on the 
stage. 

What generally happens is this. You 
make inquiries as to the very best 
school of acting, although at this period 
in your career, you feel that attending 
school to learn acting is quite a super- 
fluous move, for after all, you are either 
born an actor or—well, I mean to say, 
look at Beerbohm Tree, and Henry 
Ainley, not to mention Robert Taylor. 
Why! it’s ridiculous, but then it’s done, 
and you find yourself signing on the 
dotted line of a pamphlet asking for 
particulars about a school of acting. 
The secretary of the school, quite un- 
aware of the greatness, histrionic or 
otherwise, of his intended pupil, sends 
particulars and a request to attend an 


Amateur Acting 
By CECIL FORD 


Condensed from Bonaventura* 


audition on such-and-such a date. You, 
of course, feel that this is just another 
bit of red tape, but, hang it all, you'll 
see it through. You roll along to the 
audition, and you are asked if you 
have done any acting before. You 
murmur vaguely about acting in shows 
at school and, of course, you have read 
quite a lot about the subject. Did you 
bring anything along to read for the 
audition? No! you hadn’t thought it 
necessary. You are then given a book, 
shown the way to the stage, and asked 
to read something that you have never 
seen before. It all seems so foolish to 
you. There you are, up on the stage 
facing all those grinning idiots who, 
having completed their auditions, are 
sitting down in the auditorium. What 
are they grinning at anyhow? You've 
read that piece pretty well, if you do 
say it yourself. The fact that you 
haven’t the faintest idea what you are 
reading has nothing to do with the 
matter. The person who is holding 
the audition is very polite. You will 
be informed by card of the result of 
the audition. You join the others who 
are sitting out front, and somehow you 
feel you want to grin at the next per- 
son who is doing the audition, Funny 
way he has of saying his s’s—and those 
little gestures of his—very peculiar, yes, 
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definitely, he is funny to look at; and 
then those lines that you have just 
rendered in such dramatic fashion, he 
is making light of them, not giving the 
true value to the words. Why! he is 
reading them as if they were merely 
comedy. 

You go home feeling pretty pleased 
with yourself. On the way you meet 
the secretary of the tennis club. Nice 
sort of chap in his own way, but talks 
too much, always gossiping. “Nice day, 
but showery,” you say. “Yes,” he re- 
plies, “not good for tennis. By the 
way, I don’t see you much at the club 
nowadays. Working for your exams, 
I suppose?” “No,” you reply. Then, 
after a pause of dramatic intensity last- 
ing for five beats, as advised by the 
Manual of Acting, you say, “I have 
taken up acting.” You want to be very 
general, but he wants to know what 
part you are playing, at what theater, 
and when. You tell him that the de- 
tails have not as yet been settled, but 
that tomorrow you expect to receive a 
call card. In fact, if you sprinkle the 
conversation with call cards, rehearsals, 
prompter and suchlike expressions, and 
dwell lightly upon such things as 
“that first-night feeling,’ you make it 
very nice listening for the listener—or 
do you? 

Next morning you get a letter from 
the school of acting. Carelessly you 
open it, to find out what time you are 
needed for rehearsal. The envelope 
contains a card with a note to say that 
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it is impossible to find a vacancy for 
you in the present school, but next 
term, perhaps. Oh! the fools! You 
know you're good, but why didn’t 
someone tell them? It is their loss, 
after all. You tell your people of this 
setback on the very threshold of a great 
dramatic career. You are surprised to 
see that, far from being down in the 
mouth about your bad luck, they radi- 
ate happiness. 

That evening, feeling that the world 
is full of injustice, you decide to see 
a show, to cheer yourself up. You are 
just running for a car when you see the 
secretary of the tennis club boarding 
it, and you suddenly remember that 
you intended to wait for a bus. 

You look around the shows. You feel 
you want something light. There’s that 
farce at the Abbey; that might be a 
good gloom dispeller. You lean over 
the side balcony. Yes, this farce is good. 
That bit in the second act was funny! 
The old lady in the second row of the 
gallery nearly had hysterics; but funny 
as it was, it wasn’t a patch on this 
piece in the third act. Gosh! you laugh 
yourself sick. Funniest thing in years! 
Extraordinary! Then, with a nauseat- 
ing feeling, you realize that they are 
the very lines that you yourself render- 
ed yesterday at the audition with such 
dramatic intensity and pathos! 

A couple of days later you meet 
Smythe. Now Smythe has always worn 
long hair, and a red tie, and you there- 
fore have more than a sneaking regard 
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for him; besides, he always carries that 
brief case, and has what might be mis- 
taken by the man in the street for 
income tax returns carelessly hanging 
from his pockets, but which we, who 
know better, recognize as scripts. Now 
this chap Smythe is a big fellow. He 
has played Charlie in Charlie’s Aunt 
on three successive Sundays at the 
Young Women’s Athletic Association. 
Smythe is a god in the Maritimo Ama- 
teur Dramatic Society, a fellow who 
can spot talent, knows a good actor 
when he sees one, and all that sort of 
thing. He says you’re joining the Mari- 
timos. He explains that this season’s 
program includes most of the works of 
Shakespeare, Priestly, Eugene O’Neill, 
and Sean O’Casey, and that you look 
the type. Yes, quite definitely the type. 
In fact, now that he thinks of it, when 
he was reading over the script of Has- 
san he pictured you in the part of the 
Caliph. 

Next night, with eastern music hum- 
ming in your ears, you hear a knock 
on the portals of the Maritimo Ama- 
teur Dramatic Society, and you are 
surprised to find that it is you yourself 
who has knocked. A babble of voices 
from the other side of the door ceases 
when the door is opened in response 
to your summons, and you find your- 
self being stared at by about a dozen 
people, all sizing you up. You are in- 
vited in. Smythe hasn’t arrived yet, 
but he has informed these people that 
you are coming. There is a rehearsal 
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on, but it hasn’t started yet. After all, 
it’s only 9:30 and the rehearsal was 
called for 8:15. Of course, they could 
have done the first act, but then Sophie 
had not arrived yet, and Jack apparent- 
ly can never do his part unless Sophie 
is there to inspire him, and as Jack’s 
father owns the hall he is a power to 
be reckoned with. You wanted to join, 
did you? Had you done much acting? 
Practically none? Oh, that was grand! 
Something like a sigh of relief goes 
round the room. Yes, they are sure 
you will like it. So lifting, you know. 
No end of a help in life. Why! there’s 
Gussy there; used to have a terrible 
stutter and now look at him. Played 
the part of the Pretender to the throne 
in their last production. Didn’t you, 
Gussy? Gussy says, “Ye-e-e-es, Tha- 
tha-that’s right.” Then they get to 
talking about the shows in town this 
week. Have you seen the movie at 
such-and-such a theater? Do you play 
golf? Where are you going for your 
holidays this year? And so on till 
somebody finds out that it is 11 o'clock, 
and they all say it’s a shame for Sophie 
not to turn up, and they think her part 
should be given to someone else, but 
Jack is firm. Without Sophie to play 
opposite he couldn’t give his usual per- 
formance, and don’t forget Jack’s father 
owns the hall. Then they arrange the 
next rehearsal. First of all nobody 
knows what night Sophie can come, 
then Mary is playing bridge on Tues- 
day, and you can’t have it on Thursday 
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because Hilda’s car always breaks 
down on Thursday, and Wednesday is 
the choral practice. Friday night every- 
body but Marjorie can come, but as 
nobody likes Marjorie, since she is be- 
coming a really proficient little actress, 
it is decided to get somebody to read 
Marjorie’s part. Thereupon Marjorie 
suddenly remembers that she can come 
on Friday after all, and so Friday is 
decided upon for the forthcoming 
rehearsal. 

Well, eventually you get on and 
begin to “star” in the productions of 
the Maritimo Amateur Dramatic So- 
ciety, and people like the mighty 
Symthe can only be reckoned as co- 
equals, if not subordinates. The tennis 
club knows of your success. It has been 
mentioned in the newspapers, although 
the newspapers always have an unhap- 
py habit of sending the wrong critics 
to the shows you are playing in. They 
invariably send a careless sort of chap 
who spells your name with two |’s in- 
stead of one, and merely mentions you 
among those also in the cast. Then one 
day a newspaper sends along a really 
intelligent critic who sizes you up and 
finds out what a genius has been hid- 
den away in the Maritimo Amateur 
Dramatic Society and writes, “Among 
others there was the scintillating per- 
formance of So and So.” You are 
delighted. You buy a dozen copies of 
the paper, mark the spot with red ink 
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and send it to your uncles and aunts 
and they write back to say what a 
wonderful actor you are, and how nice 
it is to have a real actor in the family. 
Then one morning you get a circular 
to say that the School of Acting is start- 
ing again, and asking if you would 
care to join this season. At first you 
say no! Not on your life! They turned 
you down before; let them suffer! But 
when you learn that there is no audi- 
tion this time, you change your mind. 
You say to yourself, “Well, perhaps I’d 
better go along and show them a thing 
or two;” so you join. You can’t under- 
stand why they always cast you in 
small parts, and give the leading parts 
to people like Jones, and then you 
come to the conclusion that it must be 
favoritism. After about six months of 
doing what you frankly consider to be 
stupid things, such as walking around 
the stage balancing cups on your head, 
saying the vowels till you are blue in 
the face, and doing rhythmical exer- 
cises, you get a small walk-on part, of 
about four lines, at a big theater. You 
spend one day learning your lines, and 
six days telling your friends that you 
are playing at such-and-such a theater 
next week. Then comes the opening 
night. The house is thronged with a 
carefully picked selection of your own 
friends, and you get a hand, on your 
exit. Friday night comes. You get 
paid! You are a professional actor. 


Fasting is an essay in dying.—Lenten Indult, 1854. 








Down Yonder: Australia 


Out of prison 


Australia is the world’s largest 
island. A continent of 3,000,000 square 
miles, its area almost equals that of the 
U. S., exclusive of Alaska. 

It is antipodal to us, not only in geo- 
graphical situation, but in many other 
respects. It is winter there when we 
have summer. There the north wind 
is warm, the south wind cold, the east 
wind noxious and the west wind salu- 
brious. In Australia a rising barometer 
predicts a rainfall, and falling, it fore- 
tells a dry spell. The valleys are cold 
and barren, while the mountaintops are 
warm and fertile. 

This never never land has other 
marvels: swans are black and eagles 
are white; the burrowing mole has the 
snout of a fox and hind legs that carry 
a poisonous fang. There roams the 
kangaroo, some no larger than the 
large rat, others five feet tall and 
weighing 200 pounds. Like creatures 
from a medieval bestiary are dogs with 
the head of a wolf and the tail of a fox, 
but which bay not at man nor moon, 
for they have no bark. Equally strange 
is the bird with a brush for a tongue 
and the fish which both swims and 
flies. The fisherman takes the cod in 
fresh water and the pike where it is 
salt. 

In this land some snakes have wings; 
one peculiar bird emits sounds like the 
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crack of a whip. The hiss of bellicose 
geese becomes clear as bell-toned notes. 
Known to all crossword puzzlers is the 
Australian emu. The humble nettle, 
the lily, tulip and honeysuckle grow 
into trees of considerable size. The 
Australian poplar is but a stunted 
shrub; ferns have stems ascending 25 
feet. Almost all trees are evergreen, 
and show a peculiar reverted position 
of their leaves, which hang vertically, 
turning only their edges to the sun. 
The big Eucalyptus trees have the 
peculiarity of annually shedding their 
bark instead of their leaves. The native 
grasses are anti-social, preferring to 
grow in clumps or tufts. 

Australia was discovered, or rather 
rediscovered, by Captain Cook in 1770. 
England, taking possession, made of 
Australia a penal colony. The ships 
had on board 696 so-called convicts. 
True, many of them were the worst 
type of English criminal, but there 
were also very many Irish political pris- 
oners, who were branded as “convicts” 
and sentenced for “life” to the penal 
settlements of Australia. Along with 
a shipload of “convicts” shipped out in 
1798 were three “convict” Irish priests. 
The story of one of them is fascinat- 
ingly told in Corn and Cockle by the 
late Carmelite, Father Peter Magennis. 

One day a new arrival came to join 
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the chain gang. He was different, 
somehow, from even the best of the 
young patriot Irish peasants. It was 
not long before one young fellow rec- 
ognized him for what he truly was, 
an Irish priest. A chance came one 
night for a conversation, which ran 
like this, “Well, Father, have you fin- 
ished your reading?” “Yes,” was the 
reply. “I have finished saying my Of- 
fice. But tell me how did you know I 
was a priest?” The young man answer- 
ed, “Don’t you think, Father, that gen- 
erally a Catholic will know a priest, 
even when attired in a _ convict’s 
stripes?” 

Sometime afterwards the two man- 
aged to have another conversation. 
“Father,” said young Rory Ryan, “the 
other night I could not sleep and a 
scheme occurred to me which will per- 
haps put your head in a halter. Why 
cannot we arrange for Mass once in a 
while on a Sunday? I have been ‘pros- 
pecting’; and I have found more 
friends than I suspected and perhaps 
we can get all that is necessary.” The 
priest, with the aid of some tin and 
by the method of smothered hammer- 
ing constructed a chalice and paten. 
He had a small altar stone which one 
of the convict ship’s officers who hap- 
pened to be a Catholic had cared for 
on the voyage and which the priest had 
been able to hide safely. Thus it was 
that a Mass was made possible “in 
those regions that had never echoed to 
the praise of God except in the smoth- 
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ered accents of some poor convict who 
recited his Rosary in Gaelic.” 

Somehow, a respectable number of 
Irish Catholic “convicts” were gathered 
for that first Mass. But the news of 
its celebration later reached the ears 
of the authorities, and a close watch 
was kept to prevent a repetition of “the 
act of idolatry.” The priest was sent 
for. His crime was not punished with 
death but with “ten strokes of the lash 
in the presence of those who assisted 
at the ceremony.” 

The years passed. Once again Rory 
and the priest were together. The priest 
spoke, saying, “My son, my days are 
numbered. Any day the call may come. 
I am praying that I may say Mass once 
again before the Master summons me.” 
The Mass was said, after which the 
celebrant said, “You shall see other 
days, for here you will live and one day 
flourish. The good that is in these con- 
vict friends of ours shall be drawn out 
by you and other children of the Gael. 
Your children will see the foundations 
of great and prosperous cities where 
they shall plant the standard of the 
Crucified. God will be worshipped in 
stately churches—not as you and I have 
worshipped Him in this miserable 
place, yet with the selfsame faith.” 

Between 1809 and 1817 these poor 
Irish Catholics were without any priest. 
In that latter year a certain Father 
Flynn reached Sydney and was allowed 
to say Mass, but only privately in the 
houses of “free” citizens. Failing to 
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comply with such restrictions, he was 
suddenly seized and placed on board a 
ship sailing for England. He had no 
time even to consume the Sacred Host 
which was left in the dwelling of a 
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tact, the object of adoration by the Irish 
Catholic community of Sydney. On 
this historic spot now stands the beau- 
tiful church of St. Patrick. Organized 
Catholic life on the Australian con- 





tinent dates from this period. Out of a 
total population of 6,831,363, Catholics 
today number 1,225,514. 


Catholic. Two years later, two other 
Irish missioners, Fathers Therry and 
Connolly, found the Host preserved in- 


iy 
Sheil’s Shielding 


Back in 1932 (at the depth of the depression) Bishop Bernard J. Sheil of 
Chicago decided to do something about young men who, though granted paroles, 
were stranded in Illinois’ penal institutions. He managed to have the former 
mansion of John W. (Bet-a-million) Gates, promoter and captain of industry 
of the go’s, and another residence converted into what is now known as the 
C. Y. O. Hotel. 

Deserving cases are investigated and those found acceptable are taken by 
the hotel. The young men are required to stay there a year, during which time 
they are assisted in finding employment. Whether the employment is obtained 
does not matter; the young parolee is, at least, assured of the necessities. If, 
on the other hand, a parolee obtains a $20-a-week job a month or two after 
his release, he still must stay with the hotel one year. Out of his $20 wages 
he is required to pay the hotel only $5 a week. 

Of all the youths taken in by the C. Y. O. since 1932, only five were re- 
turned to prison for violation of parole! Two were returned while still quar- 
tered at the hotel, three after they had left it at the end of one year. 

The C. Y. O. is the only organization of its kind in Illinois. It is the one 
prisoner-aid agency which doesn’t talk about helping the youthful offender; it 


acts! And action is the only sort of language appreciated by the prisoner in need. 
The Joliet-Stateville Times quoted in the Tab-O-Graph (Nov.-Dec. ’40). 











Exit the Boss 


By F. A. HERMENS 


Condensed from the Review of Politics* 


A democratic country has no le- 
gal means of coercion, and if a “ma- 
chine” wants to make people sub- 
servient to itself it has to use more or 
less subtle devices of an extra-legal 
order to gain its ends. 

The first and most important of 
these devices for machine rule is the 
system of political patronage. People 
are appointed to jobs not on account 
of their abilities, but in remuneration 
for political services, past as well as 
present and future. An essential addi- 
tion to patronage is the spoils system, 
according to which a party which gains 
power may dismiss the officials ap- 
pointed by its predecessor and supplant 
them with men of its own choosing. 
Work for the machine becomes the 
uppermost consideration for such ap- 
pointees. They will campaign for it. 
They will vote for its candidates as a 
matter of course. Their relatives and 
friends will do likewise. 

A second group of machine voters 
consists of people who have been pro- 
vided with assistance in some way or 
other. Machines make it a principle to 
help the needy whenever they can do 
so. Their clubhouses stand open day 
and night. The comer is not received 
with embarrassing questions or scared 
by legal formalities. If a job is needed 


Clean-up for machines 


it will, if possible, be provided in such 
private enterprises as are under the 
influence of the machine in one way 
or another. If the coal dealer’s or the 
undertaker’s bill is beyond the means 
of the applicant, the machine will en- 
deavor to pay it. Indeed, machines 
became public relief agencies, and this 
function was very important as long 
as public relief was lagging behind the 
needs of the times. Ample, even if 
somewhat imprudent, praise has been 
bestowed upon such charitable activi- 
ties of machines even by their oppo- 
nents, for example, Dr. Charles A. 
Beard: “Tammany is our greatest so- 
cial service agency and it holds its 
power because it understands sympa- 
thetically the needs and trials of the 
masses. Its leaders visit those who are 
sick and in distress. They give drink 
to those who are athirst and bread to 
those who are hungry. Its [Tam- 
many’s] virtue is its humanity, its un- 
derstanding of the human needs of the 
common man.” 

If only individuals can be assisted, 
the masses can be amused. Free enter- 
tainment, a baseball game, a concert, 
may be provided for them; hundreds 
or even thousands are transported to 
a race track, and the never-ending pic- 
nics may give an opportunity for the 
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higher-ups in the machine to mix with 
the hoi pollo. It is the old story: bread 
and circus. A by-product of such de- 
velopments is an atmosphere of its 
own. 

The activities of political machines, 
so much wider in scope than those of 
legitimate political organizations, re- 
quire a great deal of money. One way 
to obtain it is through contributions 
by the recipients of patronage; these 
contributions are voluntary in theory, 
but often enough a requisite for the 
continued receipt of favors. This 
source must be supplemented by graft. 
The operators of the machine will find 
many ways to cut in on public orders. 
There have been times when public 
contractors regarded it as a matter of 
course to add a certain percentage to 
their calculations for the satisfaction of 
the pecuniary wants of politicians. 

Businessmen who do not support the 
machine will be discriminated against, 
in public contracts as well as in the 
interpretation of the many municipal 
ordinances which govern economic ac- 
tivity. Taxpayers will find their assess- 
ments increased. Alliance with the un- 
derworld may enable a machine to use 
direct physical terror against its op- 
ponents. Yet it is almost a confession 
of failure on the part of the wire 
pullers of a machine not to reach their 
aims by more subtle methods. 

The misuse of the ballot has been 
attributed to the large number of im- 
migrants from abroad who flocked into 


our cities. But such an explanation is 
one-sided: machine government flour- 
ished in Kansas City, with a very low 
percentage of foreign born, as well as 
in New York and Chicago. The real 
difficulty lay in the rapid growth of the 
cities, with the resultant isolation and 
lack of tradition of most of their in- 
habitants. Some cities doubled their 
population within a few years; immi- 
grants from the American country dis- 
tricts as well as from abroad outnum- 
bered those who had been born in these 
cities. Naturally, most of the new- 
comers were hopelessly unaware of 
local conditions, and knew not where 
to turn when they needed legal advice 
or charitable protection. Also, there 
existed no traditions. If the city ob- 
tained a bad reputation so far as its 
government was concerned, those who 
had come there only recently and who 
might leave again very shortly would 
care but little. Nor were they grieved 
especially when the city debt increased 
and taxes mounted. As a rule, a fur- 
ther expansion of the city would soon 
raise assessed valuations and make a 
debt look small, no matter how large 
it originally was. Then it was of small 
consequence if taxes were high, since 
business was good and wages rose. 
Everything, indeed, favored a condi- 
tion of civic indifference. 

In spite of the many sad, and some- 
times sordid, things which we still can 
observe in the matter of patronage we 
may for all these reasons now assume 
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that by and large the days of the spoils- 
man have passed. There is little doubt, 
however, that the restriction of patron- 
age shatters a cornerstone in the foun- 
dation of machine government. If we 
consider the history of Tammany Hall, 
for example, we find that every time 
a boss is shorn of patronage he loses 
his power in the organization. No one 
cares for the boss if he can no longer 
“deliver the goods,” and what applies 
to the individual exponent of machine 
government holds true for the institu- 
tion as a whole. Moreover, it is im- 
portant to remember that with the 
decline of the spoils system there goes 
a decrease in “graft.” Many officials 
who in the past have connived in dis- 
honest deals have done so only because 
they did not want to endanger what 
often was their only source of liveli- 
hood. If given security, most of them 
will show independence and character. 
Also, career men will soon develop 
ethical standards which will provide a 
barrier against corruption. Such a sys- 
tem brings an entirely different type 
of men into public service. Under the 
spoils system there was as a rule little 
room for the college graduate. It was 
somewhat surprising that Mayor La 
Guardia recently on several occasions 
had to draw attention to the fact that 
college graduates are now definitely 
wanted. 

The slowing down of business activ- 
ity in the 30’s set free energies for 
public service that would otherwise 
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have lain dormant. Furthermore, busi- 
ness was no longer prosperous enough 
to be able to bear the toll of machine 
government without complaint. 

The size of the tax bill now often 
spells the difference between bankrupt- 
cy and survival, and for these practical 
as well as for idealistic reasons business- 
men are now in the forefront of the 
fight for honest and efficient govern- 
ment. Another source of leadership is 
in our educational institutions. They 
are naturally behind every well-thought- 
out plan of reform, and the men whom 
they train are usually far superior to 
the old “ward-heeler” type in public 
debate. Also, to the extent that the 
merit system gains ground, people are 
willing to enter politics who were re- 
luctant to do so before. In an address 
delivered in 1899, Bishop Spalding 
said, “Our best minds do not guide 
us; our best men do not govern us.” 
In local government, conditions are in 
this respect better than at the turn of 
the century; in national government 
they were always comparatively good, 
though there is agreement upon the 
fact that much remains to be done in 
state and county government. 

To the rank and file of the voters 
similar considerations apply as to their 
leaders. The most important fact 1s 
that even in our largest cities the pop- 
ulation has become much more stable. 
Large proportions of our urban popu- 
lation have either been born in their 
city or have lived in it long enough 
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to look upon the city as their own. 
This is bound to have a favorable 
effect upon civic knowledge. The same 
applies to civic pride. What Lincoln 
Steffens called “the shame of the cities” 
becomes “the shame of your city” if 
you have lived there many years, and 
you will be ready to do something 
about the improvement of local affairs. 
Also, the taxes on the wealthy have 
ceased to provide sufficient funds for 
the city treasury, so that it has become 
necessary to reach down deeply into the 
pockets of the poor. The result is ob- 
vious. About Philadelphia, for example, 
Lincoln Steffens said that the city was 
“corrupt and content.” Recently a 
heavy municipal income tax was im- 
posed which hits everyone, including 
most of the working populations. Now 
there are some people (and we leave 
the entire load of responsibility for 
the statement to them) who say that 
the Quaker City is still “corrupt.” But 
it is certainly no longer as “content” 
as before, and similar considerations 
apply to other cities. Last, but not 
least, people no longer depend upon 
charities dispensed by political ma- 
chines. For one thing, during the de- 
pression the resources of machines 
became grossly inadequate to cope with 
the growing need for help. Public 
relief was established to a degree never 
before dreamt of, and the depleted 
resources of the machines could not 
compete with the new government 
agencies. 


Great assistance was given to the 
cause of good government by civic 
organizations. It used to be a great 
advantage for the machine to have its 
men on the job all the time, whereas 
the average citizen was roused only 
when conditions had become intoler- 
able. At that time a reform adminis- 
tration might be elected, but soon Mr. 
Average Citizen took a vacation from 
city politics and Mr. Boss obtained a 
new lease on life. This is different now. 
Civic organizations have sprung up 
which work 365 days a year and keep 
a close eye on the public business in 
general and on public expenditures in 
particular. These organizations have 
found a rallying point in the National 
Municipal League, which is now in 
a position to give powerful support to 
any local reform movement. Nowadays 
reform movements do not have to start 
from scratch; if they succeed in mobil- 
izing the existing associations, the ma- 
chine faces a first-class fight. 

Conditions which have behind them 
a tradition of 100 years cannot be 
abolished in two or three years. There 
is, however, little doubt that during 
the last decade the forces making for 
reform have gained momentum. Re- 
form administrations are no longer 
elected for one term only and then 
replaced by the machine. Cincinnati 
has had reform government for 15 
years. In New York, Mayor La 
Guardia was elected on a mere plural- 
ity in 1933 and reelected with a large 
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majority in 1937. The prevalent 
opinion in the city is that he can be 
reelected as often as he wants to be. 
Huey Long’s machine was decisively 
beaten in Louisiana, and although it 
seems that not all of the bad habits 
which it bred have disappeared, there 
is yet no chance for a return to the 
old conditions. In Kansas City the 
seemingly invincible Pendergast ma- 
chine was defeated. Machines that sur- 
vive in other cities are on the defensive. 

We now have reached the stage 
where clean and efficient public service 
tends to become the condition for elec- 
toral success. Alfred E. Smith, when 
governor of New York, was one of 
those who knew how to convince his 
followers of this fact long before it was 
generally recognized. When he ap- 
pointed Col. F. S. Greene commissioner 
of public works and put him in charge 
of highway construction (which has 
so often proved a potent source of 
patronage and graft), it was agreed 
that the department would have to be 
run on a_ non-political basis. The 
colonel soon realized that this attitude 
led to friction, but the New York 
Times \ater reported that “once when 
he had been unusually brusque in 
turning down a political request, a 
group of outraged Democratic leaders 
descended on the executive mansion to 
demand his scalp. They are said to 
have described him as a ‘devil.’ 

“He may be a devil in April,’ Gov- 
ernor Smith softly replied (April being 


the month of appropriations), ‘but he 
is an angel in November (the month 
of elections). And we need angels in 
November.’ ” 

If something is “better politics,” it 
means that the people have made up 
their minds about it and want it, and 
if in the U. S. public opinion has 
reached this stage, it will be obeyed 
in the end. This fact was more recent- 
ly publicly recognized by Mr. Thomas 
E. Dewey. His spectacular war on the 
connection of politics and crime in 
New York served as an inspiration all 
over the country. Yet, when he was 
offered the Newman award for 1938 
he rightly drew attention to the fact 
that at the basis of his success there 
was a changed attitude on the part of 
the active elements in the public: 

“I should like to accept the Newman 
award, not personally, but as a tribute 
to the thousands of citizens who made 
that renewed confidence possible by 
their faith and by their courage. I refer 
to thousands of grand jurors, petty 
jurors, businessmen and workers who 
dared to stand up and fight.” 

In the more recent successes in the 
war against machines, the department 
of justice, under Frank Murphy, had 
a large part. 

Political reformers will have to 
work hard to attain their ends, and 
many more years will pass before final 
success has been achieved. But it is 
heartening to know that they work 
with the tide, and no longer against it. 








American Prison Camp 


A good time was had by all 


By CHARLES J. DUTTON 


Condensed from the Commonweal* 


In the early summer of 1898, New be suffering from the dread malaria. 


England was having an attack of the 
jitters. America was at war with Spain 
and the Spanish fleet was somewhere 
in the Atlantic. New England was 
nervously certain that any day or night 
her shores would be under attack. The 
crushing defeat given Admiral Cer- 
vera’s fleet at Santiago on July 3, 1898, 
ended that dread. The seaside summer 
resorts, deserted up to that time, began 
to open for a gay season. 

But that defeat presented a problem 
which our government had never be- 
fore been called upon to face. On our 
hands were some 1,600 officers and 
sailors, prisoners of war taken from the 
destroyed fleet. To make it more con- 
fusing, they spoke a foreign language. 
At first it was suggested they be in- 
terned in Florida. This brought cries 
of protest. Tampa was close to the still 
unconquered Cuba with its Spanish 
army. Besides, things were not going 
any too well at that moment with the 
American army in Florida. Typhoid 
Was sweeping through the ranks of the 
volunteers. There were growing rumors 
regarding the unfitness of the army’s 
food supplies. After these facts had 
been taken into due consideration, 
came another unpleasant discovery: 
many of the prisoners were found to 


It was decided to send the prisoners 
north. A camp somewhere along the 
New England coastline, which was 
swept by the cool ocean breezes, would 
soon banish malaria. Moreover, New 
England was a long way from Cuba; 
the Spanish army could hardly dash 
over to effect a rescue. If the prisoners 
themselves proved unruly and effected 
their escape, they would find them- 
selves a long way from home. 

The Portsmouth Navy Yard was 
chosen as the site of the prison camp. 
It was not to be a pretentious prison 
nor a permanent one. Just a stockade 
with wooden huts for the men. 

The Piscataqua River is deep; its icy 
waters flow with rapid current. The 
Navy Yard lies between the main shore 
and the neighboring state. The camp 
was placed on a corner of the Navy 
Yard, where the island comes to a 
point. There was built a high wooden 
stockade to enclose the land sides of 
the camp. The fence was about 500 
feet long and eight feet high, with 
barbed wire strung along the outside. 
On the east and south no barriers were 
required. There was a hidden reef in 
the middle of the stream, and the cur- 
rent was so swift that only the most 
exceptional swimmer would have been 
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able to swim the half mile to the fur- 
ther shore. If the current could not 
stop him, the icy coldness of the water 
would. 

Late in an afternoon toward the end 
of July, the prisoners were landed. Two 
ocean liners, the St. Paul and the St. 
Louis, brought them into the harbor. 
There were very few spectators at the 
Navy Yard to see the landing. Among 
the privileged guests were two small 
boys, of whom I was one; I was there 
because my father had been appointed 
Protestant chaplain to them. 

Sixteen hundred officers and men 
were landed that July afternoon. They 
were a sorry looking group. In the 
entire number, save for the officers, one 
would not have been able to find more 
than a dozen complete uniforms. Some 
were half naked, many were in gar- 
ments which at best could only be 
described as rags. They were under- 
sized men for the most part, and very 
young. 

They were at first a frightened 
group. The story had passed through 
their ranks that they were being 
brought ashore to be shot. If that fate 
did not befall them, they were to be 
sentenced to hard labor. As they em- 
barked from the tender to fall into 
line between the marines and nothing 
happened to them, their attitude quick- 
ly began to change. There was some 
sort of a roll call, which took, it seemed 
to me, a long time. While it was going 
on, the sick and the wounded were 
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being brought ashore in litters and 
taken to the naval hospital. 

Marched under guard of the marines 
to the stockade, with their own under- 
officers in charge, the men were first 
ordered to bathe, then were outfitted 
with new clothing. Since most of them 
when captured had been stripped for 
action, they had had no opportunity to 
secure their personal possessions before 
their ships went down. New clothing 
was indeed sadly needed. 

As they entered the stockade which 
was to be their home for almost four 
months, they were given at the gate 
a cup, spoon and plate. The first meal 
consisted of half a loaf of bread, hash 
and coffee. The fact that they could 
receive a second helping seemed to be 
the thing that astonished them the 
most. After several days their fears 
dropped away and they settled down to 
an enjoyable summer. 

They were prisoners of war, it is 
true, but they were well treated, had 
but little to do, were enjoying the sum- 
mer months in the very heart of the 
New Hampshire and Maine shore 
resort section. Across from their camp 
was New Castle; they could see the Isle 
of Scholes ten miles out to sea. Their 
food was good, better in quality and 
quantity than had been their rations 
aboard their own ships. It cost about 
20c for the daily rations of each pris- 
oner. Two thousand pounds of fish 
and meat, 50 bushels of potatoes, 1,100 
loaves of bread were eaten each day. 
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There was little for the men to do. 
They kept their barracks clean; after 
that their time was their own. The 
Christian Commission had a barracks 
and supplied books, games and station- 
ery. There were games and plenty of 
petty gambling among the men. Once 
a week they washed their clothing. 
Although they could not go out of the 
stockade, within it they had perfect 
freedom. Their own officers handled 
the question of discipline. There was 
never any trouble. 

Under the cool breezes from the 
Atlantic the fever vanished. It was a 
healthy camp: only 33 died, a death 
rate per 1,000 far less than that of our 
own American army which at that 
time was stricken with yellow fever. 
The Spanish dead were buried with 
full honors in the near-by naval ceme- 
tery. 

Once a week Admiral Cervera came 
down from Boston to see his men. This 
kindly, ill-fated admiral, who looked 
far more like a typical red-faced Eng- 
lishman than a Spaniard, came alone, 
without any guard, and was received 
with no formal honors. He simply 
boarded a train, got off at Portsmouth, 
took a trolley car to Kittery, then walk- 
ed over the bridge to the Navy Yard. 

One afternoon about four, I was 
coming up Government Street in Kit- 
tery: a dusty street, and deserted save 
for a trolley car which was waiting for 
15 minutes before going on to Ports- 
mouth. There was one passenger on 


the car—the admiral. Climbing up, I 
seated myself, and to my surprise the 
admiral spoke to me in English. I re- 
member that his arm was around me, 
that he dug out of his pockets several 
envelopes and gave me some Spanish 
stamps. 

Though I am not certain as to his 
status as a prisoner, it is my belief that 
he was under some sort of control by 
the Boston Navy Yard. During the 
summer I saw him every week. I can 
remember that as he entered the stock- 
ade the first person to greet him was a 
small midshipman, who could not have 
been more than 13 years of age. He 
would rush to the admiral, climb up 
into his arms, embrace him, then, hand 
in hand, the two would start the tour 
of inspection. 

His visits frequently were made on a 
Sunday, the gala day in the stockade. 
After Mass for the prisoners, came the 
major events of the week. Each Sun- 
day afternoon there was a bullfight. 
True, there were no bulls, no horses, 
no arena. Yet the bullfights as staged 
created such excitement that one could 
hear the yells of the prisoners at the 
farther end of the Navy Yard. 

There would be a great ring in the 
center of the stockade. Two prisoners 
represented the bull. They had a card- 
board representation of a bull’s head. 
A few blankets completed the illusion. 
It took, however, three men to form 
a horse and his rider. Two for the 
animal, and the third riding upon their 
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backs. Sometimes in the fights the bull 
lost his head. Sometimes a horse split 
in two. Occasionally both horse and 
bull vanished and one saw only five 
men rolling about in the dust. 

If any of the prisoners had any idea 
of escaping, it was never known. Two 
sides of their prison were unguarded 
save by the cold, swift-flowing river. 
But no prisoner made the slightest 
attempt to escape. This was due partly 
to the fact they were enjoying their 
life; and the other obvious reason was 
that even if they managed to swim the 
river, they had nowhere to go, no 
money, no adequate knowledge of the 
language, no friends to aid them. 

The summer of 1898 was an un- 
usually fine one, as if New England 
was trying to be gracious to its unasked 
guests. But there came the time when 
the last of the summer cottages closed. 
Then the war ended, just as the fall 
was about half spent. It was time for 
the prisoners to be returned to Spain. 

But the majority of the men interned 
did not wish to be returned home. 
Many requested permission to remain 
in America and to become citizens. 
Some wept when they heard they were 


going home. Even the officers were far 
from being pleased. But go they must. 

I had seen the prisoners landed. | 
saw them when they embarked for 
home. There was a vast difference in 
the men I had seen landed that late 
July afternoon and those who left our 
country in November. They were 
cheerful, well dressed, healthy, un- 
afraid; they had all gained in weight. 
Whatever might be their wonder as to 
their ultimate reception when reaching 
Spain, at least they bore in their hearts 
no ill will toward their late enemies. 
As they boarded the tenders to be 
taken to the two gray ships at the 
river's mouth, they were cheering. 
They left our shores cheering the 
marines who had been their guards 
outside the stockade walls. 

Such was the first and last experience 
of the U. S. in running a camp for war 
prisoners of an alien race and tongue. 
All we did was to treat them as human 
beings. No one was flogged in that 
camp, no one insulted, none was ever 
tortured. Almost without exception 
they returned to Spain in better condi- 
tion and with better morale than when 
they had left their native land. 


If you have a fear of confession, listen—it’s been years since any priest 
shot a penitent for what he told him. This is a good place to get your fears 
knocked out of you. Go to a priest and tell him of these fears; leave it up to 


him to get them out of your system. 


From Objections to Daily Communion by Bishop John F. O’Hara. 








Mexico: An Object Lesson 


By EVELYN WAUGH 
Condensed from the book* 


It is a common complaint against 
Catholics that they intrude their re- 
ligion into every discussion. This is, 
in a way, true; the Catholic’s life is 
bounded and directed by his creed at 
every turn, and reminders of this fact 
may well prove tedious to his Protestant 
or agnostic neighbors. 

In the case of Mexico, however, no 
apology is needed for speaking of the 
subject. It is not land or oil or race 
or political organization but religion 
which is the single, essential question 
of the nation, and foreign writers may 
be judged, as to how far they grasp 
the character of the place, pretty well 
by the importance they attach to it. 
Those who regard the religion of the 
people as a mildly deleterious survival 
of an earlier age, to be gently discour- 
aged and superseded by a more rational 
ethical outlook, can have little of in- 
terest to say about any Mexican topic. 

The issue is simple enough. There 
are, it is true, non-Catholic missions of 
various sects in Mexico handsomely 
provided with funds from the U.S. It 
is their good fortune to be able to dis- 
tribute alms where the native clergy 
have to ask for them; they collect 
fair-sized congregations and do con- 
siderable work in relieving distress and 
encouraging hygienic habits; their in- 


fluence in the life of the people, how- 
ever, is so slight and the possibility of 
their ever founding a national evangeli- 
cal church, which could exist independ- 
ently of American financial aid, is so 
inconceivably remote that the authori- 
ties do not take the trouble to suppress 
them. They provide useful testimony 
for government propagandists of the 
kind that was lately heard from Barce- 
lona, that the government is not op- 
posed to Christianity as such: only to 
political priests. There are also pagans, 
Indians descended from communities 
where the Spanish missionaries never 
penetrated, or those who have for gen- 
erations been cut off from the life of 
the Church and have lapsed into ani- 
mism and odd superstitions. But for the 
purpose of any fruitful discussion the 
politicians know that the religion of the 
country is Catholic; and it is in direct 
conflict with merciless, fanatical athe- 
ism, an atheism that at the moment 
adopts Marxist language, just as in 
earlier generations it used Liberal lan- 
guage, but which antedates either: the 
atheism of the impenitent thief. 

This is no place to argue the truth 
of Christianity. The Catholic believes 
that in logic and in historical evidence 
he has grounds for accepting the 
Church as a society of divine institu- 
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tion, holding a unique commission for 
her work, privileged on occasions by 
special revelation, glorified continually 
by members of supernatural sanctity; 
he finds in her doctrine a philosophy 
which explains his own peculiar posi- 
tion in the order of the universe, a 
way of life which makes the earth 
habitable during his existence there 
and, after that, according to his merits, 
the hope of heaven or the fear of hell. 
He may or may not be deluded in this 
belief. But this is what the vast maiex- 
ity of Mexicans mean by religion. 
They either hate it frenetically, or cher- 
ish it above life itself. 

It is a faith which, within its struc- 
ture, allows of measureless diversity 
and this is a fact which those outside 
it find difficult to realize; the spacious 
wisdom of St. Thomas More, the anxi- 
ety about liturgical colors of the convert 
spinster, the final panic of the gangster 
calling for the sacraments in the con- 
demned cell, the indignation of the 
Irish priest contemplating the spread of 
mixed bathing in his parish, the in- 
genious proofs of the Parisian aesthete 
that Rimbaud was at heart a religious 
poet: they are all part of the same thing. 

The Catholic knows this and others 
do not, hence the continual, unavailing 
attempt of the enemies of the Church 
to represent the religion to which they 
are opposed as something quite distinct 
and peculiar to their own part of the 
world; unavailing as far as Catholics 
are concerned, but effective enough 
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among the general, indifferent, mildly 
well-intentioned, ill-informed people of 
America and England among whom 
public opinion is formed. These know 
their Catholic neighbors to be on the 
whole reasonable and law-abiding, with 
certain odd practices on Sundays and 
an unaccountable aversion to meat on 
Fridays, crematoriums, contraceptives, 
etc. At elections some Catholics vote 
conservative and some of them vote 
labor; there is nothing at all sinister 
about them. They know this from 
their own experience, but when they 
are told that this same society in other 
countries is corrupt and oppressive it 
does not seem improbable. Foreigners 
are different. Thus they are quite 
ready to accept official explanations for 
acts of brutality and injustice which in 
their own country would inflame them 
with angry sympathy. 

For three generations now, off and 
on, the enemies of the Church in Mex- 
ico have had it their own way at home 
and abroad. The first question which 
an intelligent foreigner asks is why, 
if the Church is what her adherents 
claim, she should have enemies at all. 
The answers are as diverse as human 
nature; just as there are infinite va- 
rieties of goodness, there are varieties 
of wickedness. The Church makes 
claims and imposes restrictions which 
many men find onerous; she reminds 
rich men that their possessions are 
temporary, and rulers that there are 
higher laws than their own. In Mex- 
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ico, however, in general, anti-clericalism 
has been based on the single vice of 
cupidity. The Church was rich and 
physically defenseless; robbery had to 
be justified; human nature is moved 
more strongly by guilt than the will to 
vengeance; we hate most savagely not 
those who have wronged us, but those 
whom we have ourselves wronged. 
When it is said, usually with re- 
proach, that the Church in any particu- 
lar place is rich, there are a number of 
different things which may be meant 
and should be distinguished. In Mexico, 
100 years ago, the Church had great 
possessions accumulated through the 
centuries by good husbandry, pious be- 
quests and state grants. The figures of 
her revenue, particularly the diocesan 
figures, seem formidable and often the 
reader of popular history is left with the 
impression that these sums were the 
personal allowance of the bishop; they 
were in fact the income out of which 
not only the whole ecclesiastical organi- 
zation but what would now be called 
the “social services” of the district were 
maintained. Under the Spanish system, 
as in medieval Europe, education, poor 
relief, hospitals, orphanages, lunatic 
asylums were all managed by the 
Church, It is always possible, of course, 
for a bad official to embezzle public 
funds and no doubt in the long era 
of colonial rule there were from time 
to time bishops who did this. But when 
accounts are found by contemporary 
visitors of the magnificence of some 


episcopal establishments it should be 
remembered that it was no uncommon 
thing for a man of private fortune to 
enter the Church and live in the same 
style as his lay kinsmen. Englishmen 
who denounce the system of tithes by 
which the Mexican Church was in 
part supported seem to forget that the 
same system is still in force in England, 
where the National Church represents 
a very much smaller proportion of the 
population than it does in Mexico, 
When, as an Englishman, I write my 
check for the tithe on my own few 
fields for the support of a church body 
of which I am not a member I do so 
reluctantly, but with no personal ani- 
mosity against the local Anglican rector. 

In the time of Juarez and Maximilian 
it may have seemed arguable that the 
Church might profit by being relieved 
of some of her duties; that government 
specialists could better administer the 
great funds that were then in clerical 
hands. That, in the light of subsequent 
history, can no longer be maintained. 
The clergy may have been slipshod and 
dilatory in some of their methods, but 
those who robbed the Church squan- 
dered the booty on private ends and 
left nothing in its place. Nor, I think, 
would anyone seriously maintain that 
the motive of the robbers was a desire 
to do better; they simply saw great 
possessions in the hands of those who 
could not protect themselves, and they 
took them; their sole defense has been 
to blackguard their victim. 
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Another thing is also meant by the 
“riches of the Church”: the splendor 
of the actual churches. Even in their 
devastated condition they arouse the 
tourist’s wonder and the official guides 
are quick to point a moral: “All this 
silver and gold round the altars,” they 
say, “while the people wore rags and 
slept in hovels,” and to those brought 
up across the border in the austere tra- 
dition of the whitewashed meeting- 
house the contrast is indeed striking. 
All along the tourist route one 
heard the same comment, sometimes 
prompted, more often than not, spon- 
taneous. “Think what it must have 
cost! Think what good they could 
have done for the poor with all that 
money”; it is a cry that echoes back 
to Judas and Mary of Magdala: “To 
what purpose is this waste?” And 
when I heard it I thought of another 
incident in my journey. 

We stopped at a place by chance, 
on the main road between Puebla and 
the famous tiled church of San Fran- 
cisco Cholula. It was a drab little vil- 
lage of Indian houses clustering round 
a shabby, unremarkable church. The 
presbytery was empty and desolate, for 
there had not been a parish priest “or 
ten years. The people were not even 
sure of a weekly Mass. A priest rode 
out when he could from Puebla; there 
were dozens of surrounding villages in 
his charge, and wherever he went to 
one there were so many demands on 
him for christenings and blessings, con- 
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fessions, marriages, advice, arbitration 
in disputes, that he could not keep to 
any timetable. He appeared when he 
could, a dusty fellow in lay clothes, like 
an impoverished ranchero to look at. 
When he came he rang the bells and 
the people stopped what they were do- 
ing and flocked in to Mass. When we 
arrived the men at first pretended that 
they had lost the key of the church; 
they thought we were “from the gov- 
ernment” and had come to destroy 
something or take it off to Mexico City. 
That was all they knew about the gov- 
ernment: that they were well-dressed 
people who arrived unexpectedly in 
motor cars to steal something (and this 
was in the most civilized part of the 
country a few miles out of Puebla). 
We assured them of our good inten- 
tions and at last they gave way; even 
then half the male population of the 
place followed us in to watch us. 

The dark little building was full of 
the rough, highly colored carving in 
wood and stone in which the country 
abounds. It would create a stir in a 
Bond-Street gallery, for it has remark- 
able qualities of design, but after a few 
weeks in Mexico one gets used to it. 
Our genuflections to the altar reassured 
them a little and they began showing 
us their possessions, explaining, as had 
been explained to them, the identities 
of the various saints and telling us the 
stories of the biblical events portrayed. 
Then they showed us with great pride 
what they themselves were doing, for 
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[See Over For What You Should Do] 


No. 1 contribution to the press this year was the appearance 
of the CatHo.ic Dicest edition in Braille, given free to the blind, 
—their first regularly published Catholic magazine. 


No. 1 achievement was when the circulation of the CATHOLIC 
DicEsT went over a hundred thousand. 


No. 1 contribution is our announcement that this year, as last, 
we shall give a one-year’s subscription to CaTHOLIC DicEsT to 
every Catholic High School in the U. S. 


This subscription is to be given to the graduating student 
who has done the best writing during his or her high-school 


course, 


The selection of the student to whom the subscription award is 
to be given is left entirely up to the high-school principal, who 
may, if he or she wishes, ask for the opinion of other faculty 
members. 


This gift is entirely free from any condition whatsoever. It 
is only necessary thai the name and address of the student selected 
be sent us before May 15 on school stationery signed by the 
principal. The subscription will begin with the June issue. 

This is our encouragement to young writers. Writing is not 
easy nor are its material rewards great. But the Church needs a 
ring of flashing pen points to stand guard about her sanctuary. 


Let high-school principals take this as their 
formal notification of the gift subscription. 
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What You Should Do 


[See Over For What We Shall Do] 


RULES FOR ACTION FOR PRESS MONTH 


1. Don’t be ashamed of your press. True, it could be better, 
but what could not? It is so good that it does not at all deserve 
any shame. 


2. Do something about getting things spread about. For ex- 
ample, see that there are Catholic magazines in your public 
library. And don’t donate them. See that the library subscribes. 
It will, if enough persons want them. 


3. Talk about your press (especially about your Dicesr). 
Magazines gain immensely by word-of-mouth advertising. More 
frequently begin conversations with, “The Catnoic Dicest had 
an article on . . .” than with “Mrs. Soanso told me confidential- 
ices” 


4, Sit down and send us a list of friends, many or few, whom 
you think might subscribe to the CarHo.ic Dicest, if they knew 
about it. We shall send them a sample copy, and we won’t men- 
tion your name unless you say to. 


5. Take advantage of the rates described on the opposite 
page. You can do a great good by giving subscriptions. You 
can enliven and intellectualize the faith of Catholics, help fallen- 

away. Catholics return, make young people 
proud of the Church, and even attract converts. 















PRESS MONTH RATES 


1 subscription - - - - $3.00 
2 subscriptions - - - 2.50 each 


3 or more subscriptions - 2.25 each 
















NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR FOREIGN POSTAGE 


Your own subscription (either new or re- 
newal) may be ordered at these rates. 
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I have just recently returned from the jungles of Venezuela where the 
sole companion with whom I felt spiritual affinity was your little magazine. 
I cannot begin to tell you how much it meant to me to find it regularly in 
the camp mailbox. Petzr E. Lone. 


I am a reader of the CatHouic Dicest, which | consider one of the 


finest and most attractive periodicals published today. I have yet to see a 
finer or a better way to weave “the golden thread of Catholic thought” into 
the warp and woof of lives that would be drab and dull without its shining 


splendor. Sister M. Icnattus, C.S.J. 


As a humble layman of the Methodist Church, may I express the use- 
fulness and pleasure I got from the December, 1940, issue of the CaTHOLIC 
Dicest? It seems permeated throughout with Christian love, duty, truth 
and appreciation of citizenship in God. It is chockfull of interest in every 


article. Harotp R. SHOEMAKER. 
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since the priest went away the build- 
ing had been in their sole care. They 
had got hold of a tin of gold paint 
and were “doing the place over.” It 
was the nastiest kind of gold paint that 
dries with a dull, powdery surface and 
rapidly turns green, but they were poor 
men and it must have cost them much 
of their savings. They were dabbing 
it about everywhere, even on the bells, 
and were about to start on a pair of 
fine estofado figures. All of them 
lacked the things which we consider 
necessities and they had clubbed to- 
gether to buy imitation gold paint; 
aesthetically the result was deplorable; 
they had ruined the patina and ren- 
dered their statues quite unsuitable for 
the drawing rooms of Cuernavaca. 

To what purpose was this waste? 
A. M. D. G. To the greater glory of 
God. The splendid age of trained and 
directed craftsmanship, of gold leaf, 
ivory and majolica, was over; it was 
left for the peasants to preserve the 
memory of it. For the impulse to adorn 
is a part of love; and those who see 
in the glories of Mexican decoration 
only the self-advertisement of a clerical 
caste, and the oppression of a people, 
do not know love. 

In the 300 years of Spanish rule the 
churches, particularly those which were 
centers of pilgrimage, became vast treas- 
uries; every inch of their surface was 
carved, gilded, jeweled; the furniture 
and statuary were often of solid silver, 
an irresistible temptation to the poli- 
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ticians of the new republic; all this 
wealth in the hands of a few old 
canons, mumbling the Office in their 
great, intricate stalls; all this wealth 
lying idle, paying no dividends, when 
the national treasury had been emptied 
by one gang, and their successors had 
their fortunes to make, quickly, before 
they, too, were driven into exile. So 
the great steal began and with it, in- 
evitably, the campaign of justification, 
of slander; and with the guilt and the 
hate, the wanton destruction: the li- 
braries thrown out into the gutters, the 
canvases slit up, the statues piled up 
and burned in the plaza, the whole 
bloody, degenerate business which cul- 
minated a few years ago in the hring 
squads and the massacres; the red shirts 
lounging over their guns in the early 
morning sun, waiting in the square 
for the women to come out from Mass, 
to fire a volley or two and make off 
in their trucks. 

The story of the persecution has 
often been told but has received curi- 
ously little attention. It began simply 
as an act of robbery, with the accom- 
panying campaign of justification by 
agnostic teaching and the vilification of 
the clergy. Throughout the roth cen- 
tury the Masonic lodges remained cen- 
ters of an anti-religious party which 
ensured for itself influential positions 
in every department of the state. The 
old-fashioned liberal-M a s 0 n-agnostics, 
however, tolerated the priests as a 
harmless source of comfort to their 
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women and their peasants, sent their 
daughters to school in convents abroad, 
and even called for a priest themselves 
on their deathbeds. It was only after 
the fall of Diaz that the movement be- 
came militantly atheist; it was then a 
definitely communist, proletarian revo- 
lutionary body under the same interna- 
tional auspices which caused the Len- 
inist revolution in Russia and the brief 
and bloody regime of Bela Khun in 
Hungary. In a decade of civil war and 
anarchy, with rival generals everywhere 
proclaiming themselves the govern- 
ment, the communist organization, 
soon to be known as the c. R. 0. M,, 
represented a single, consistent policy 
and achieved an importance quite out 
of proportion to its numbers. It became 
the virtual master of each successive 
president, and the price of its support, 
always, was to extinguish the Church. 

Its influence may be shown in the 
change of Carranza’s and Obregén’s 
policy between 1915 and 1917. In the 
former year they both declared for re- 
ligious liberty for all Mexican citizens. 
In the latter Carranza assembled his 
supporters at Queretaro and formulated 
the decree on which all the subsequent 
troubles have been based. The decree, 
dignified by the name of the “constitu- 
tion,” began on a sinister note, by re- 
versing the normal logic of politics. 
Instead of deriving the powers of the 
constitution from the will of the peo- 
ple, it derived the rights of the people 
from the constitution, defining certain 
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elementary rights which Carranza’s 
party were disposed to “grant.” No 
attempt has ever been made to ratify 
this camp pronouncement by popular 
vote. 

Landing at Veracruz, with an after- 
noon to wait before the train left for 
Mexico City, I set out to look at the 
town. I had read of Veracruz as a 
state where the government was par- 
ticularly anti-religious, and expected to 
find its churches closed. The first I 
entered had been converted into a pub- 
lic library. It is a curious thing, but 
churches never seem suitable for any 
other purpose than the one for which 
they were built. I have seen secularized 
churches in many parts of the world 
being used as museums, mosques, bil- 
liard saloons, drawing-rooms: they 
never looked right. The library at 
Veracruz was damp and stuffy; two or 
three children of high school age were 
doing their lessons there; a few others 
were lounging over the picture papers. 

The other church was open and very 
busy; the decorations were shoddy and 
shabby; plaster statues had taken the 
place of the rich colonial sculpture, but 
at every altar there were people pray- 
ing; not old women only but quite 
young men, and in the nave a young 
catechist was giving instruction to a 
large class of school children. They 
were learning the responses of the 
Mass, repeating them in unison. It 
looked as though the compromise were 
working quite well. The Church was 
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being allowed to compete with the state 
on equal terms for support of the new 
generation. Seeing it, the Catholic 
tourist might be tempted to think that 
the religious press in his own country 
was making an unnecessary fuss. 
Veracruz, as a matter of fact, is a 
place where the Church had recently 
won a considerable victory. A year 
earlier, all churches in the state were 
shut as they had been in the time of 
Calles. Dwight Morrow’s bonhomie 
had had no effect there. The bishop 
had been forbidden to enter his diocese; 
a few gallant priests moved in disguise 
from house to house saying Mass in 
secret. Then an incident occurred 
which suddenly aroused the patient 
people; it was typical of what had been 
going on all over the country for more 
than ten years. Those responsible for 
it had no reason to expect any trouble. 
They did no more than murder a little 
girl, as had often been done before, 
but for some reason the people who 
had suffered so much in dumb resent- 
ment suddenly asserted themselves. 
The child had been to one of the 
houses in Orizaba where the police 
rightly believed Mass was being said; 
she came out alone, in the early morn- 
ing, straight from Communion. She 
was not of those for whom the New 
Statesman would have us believe “free- 
dom of worship continued unham- 
pered.” The police followed her and 
she began to run. They shot her down 
in the street and returned to their quar- 


ters for their usual torpid Orizaba Sun- 
day. But it proved different from other 
Sundays. News of the murder spread 
in the town, which was full of peasants 
in for the day. Suddenly they rose, 
broke open the doors of their church, 
barricaded themselves there and began 
ringing the bells. The C. T. M. bosses 
telegraphed helplessly to Mexico for 
advice. All over the state news spread 
of what had happened in Orizaba. 
Everywhere the churches were reoccu- 
pied. General Cardenas was just com- 
pleting his plans for the confiscation 
of the oil properties; he dared not risk 
another Cristero rising. The local gov- 
ernor was made to give way. The 
bishop returned; the priests came out 
of hiding; people flocked back to church. 

It is by means such as these, not by 
the exchange of cigars in the presiden- 
tial train, that the Church is being re- 
established in Mexico. A European is 
tempted to write “faith’’ instead of 
“Church.” I had, indeed, done so and 
struck it out, for the faith has never 
been lost to the vast majority of the 
country. But the faith cannot exist 
forever without its tangible expression; 
it is not a mere system of philosophic 
propositions and historical facts; though 
it may sometimes appear as this, in 
certain intellectual types living in a 
sympathetic atmosphere. It is a habit 
of life and a social organization. 

The simpler a people, the ruder their 
living and the more limited their in- 
formation, so much the more do they 
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need to symbolize their ideas in con- 
crete shapes. They must have buildings 
in which they consort for worship, 
statues and pictures to make the ideas 
of their creed memorable; above all, 
they must have the sacraments. The 
communist may logically maintain that 
these things are futile and mischievous; 
tricks invented to delude man from 
his real duty in life, which is to get 
through the largest possible amount of 
consumable goods and to produce those 
goods in the largest possible quantities 
so that he may consume them. Isolate 
a people absolutely from tainted con- 
tacts; obliterate every monument to the 
old delusions; exterminate those who 
remember the old order with regret; 
educate the children in ignorance of 
its principles; then, humanly speaking, 
you will produce a race of atheists, or 
at any rate of non-Christians. Curious 
ideas will no doubt take shape in their 


empty minds, but it is not conceivable 
that a race, theologically sterilized in 
this way, will evolve for itself the doc- 
trines of the Trinity and Incarnation. 
This was the thesis of the communist 
gang in Mexico; it was reasonable 
enough, by purely human standards. 
What was not reasonable was the atti- 
tude of the extreme Nazis and the pres- 
ent Mexican apologists (who had to be 
double-faced in their apologies, to their 
too zealous international friends on one 
side, and the too curious humanitarians 
on the other) that religion is a purely 
private business; that if a man is dis- 
posed that way he can sit at home and 
be religious by himself; that he needs 
no special class to minister to him, no 
special association with sympathizers, 
no place to associate and no means of 
conveying his belief to his descendants. 
Either his religion will die or it wil! 
find concrete expression in these ways. 


& 


Evelyn Arthur St. John Waugh’s principal recreation is traveling. This 37- 
year-old Englishman has trod alone the wilds of British Guiana and Brazil, 
played stud poker with other war correspondents in Abyssinia, pierced the Dark 
Continent at other points and has met a Mexico where the “pervading atmos- 
phere ranges from vexation to despair.” But the world, and Christianity, profit 
from his ventures. Whenever he makes a trip, he emerges with a book. Since 
Waugh is a violent opponent of the materialistic liberalism creating such havoc 
in the world, the book will most likely be a devastatingly satiric novel like 
Black Mischief or a straightforward description of liberalism-wrought decadence, 
such as Mexico: An Object Lesson. He announced in 1930, when he was re- 
ceived into the Church, that the modern artist must make a brave and disjunctive 
choice between Rome and Moscow; since his ascension to leadership of London's 
intelligentsia the new alignments have been designated “pre-Waugh” and “post- 
Waugh,” in reference to his aversion to the “post-war” attitude. Waugh has 
produced no fewer than a dozen books in as many years. 





No risks in the navy 


You are walking down the street 
with your best girl, A hundred men 
pass you by, a hundred men of all 
classes from the tired office fly to the 
muggy panhandler. None of them par- 
ticularly attracts your attention, Then 


comes a sailor. He rolls around the 
corner in what you think is his tradi- 
tional stride, a waddle of bell-bottomed 
trousers furling over shiny shoes. 

Today, when the bluejacket walks 
around the corner of a downtown 
street, you recognize him as a bit of 
color left in this workaday world. We 
must admit our inherent resistance to 
heroes. If the popular mob goes insane 
over them, all the more reason for cut- 
ting them down to average size if an 
opening is presented. And yet, the 
sailor leads with his chin; always has. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to 
debunk the sailor's reputation. Con- 
sider that it takes the raucous celebrat- 
ing of about 1% to keep that reputation 
constant. The publicity value of one 
sailor in uniform is equivalent to that 
of 20 men in mufti. Seldom do we 
compute the prosaic, serious living of 
the bulk of the navy, the necessary 
eficiency required to operate and fire a 
man-of-war. 

In truth, the trim, fit-looking sailor 
who weaves around the corner into 


High-Class Swabs 


By PAT O’NEILL 
Condensed from Columbia* 


your ken comes from right under your 
nose. The breed of the present navy is 
as indigenous to our neighborhoods as 
the paved highway. We buy grub from 
him at the corner grocery today, and 
he is in the navy tomorrow. We see 
him graduate from our local high 
school and two weeks later we learn, 
with a strange finality, that he has 
joined the navy. 

Before fingerprinting became a bur- 
glar’s bane, a various assortment of 
hoodlums used the navy as a hideout 
during hot spells, until desertion served 
their schedules. Unctuous judges were 
wont to rap their gavels and give petty 
offenders a choice of the navy—or else. 
The navy got a bad reputation and had 
no trouble sustaining it. Navy-yard 
neighborhoods were not nice places, 
even for safe slumming. The docks 
had an air of dark jeopardy. 

The picture has radically altered. 
With the simple logic of a frontier 
town, the navy realized that hoodlums 
are not assets, The navy is an immense 
business the purpose of which is ob- 
viously to maintain and operate armed 
ships. Its ships and guns may be the 
very best but, like big business, it needs 
brains in its manpower to operate 
efficiently. 

It is good business sense which tells 


*45 Wall St., New Haven, Conn. January, 1941. 
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the navy that the Iowa farm boy just 
out of high school will make a better 
technician than the slipshod malcon- 
tent who has been dropped from the 
rolls of a merchantman. Big business 
won't fool with a man with a police 
record; the navy won't either. The 
judge on a bench with the fogey notion 
that the navy is a reform school gets 
jerked hump-shouldered if the navy 
hears about his offering to the prisoner 
at the bar the alternative of joining the 
navy. The navy has become finicky in 
its choice of recruits. 

The recruiting officer knows what 
the highly technical, complicated navy 
needs. He likewise knows that he can 
pick and choose, and need not be in a 
hurry to fill his district quota. He 
knows the mayor. He dines with the 
service organizations and convinces 
these watchdogs of civic purity that he 
isn’t running a press gang. He knows 
the principals of the schools and prom- 
inent businessmen. He won't do busi- 
ness with ne’er-do-wells, whether they 
have done their ne’er-do-welling in 
high schools or in pool halls. Political 
recommendations of a candidate cannot 
stand alone, nor can they stand at all 
if their purpose is to obscure shoddi- 
ness. The navy doctor skims off the 
unsound of mind and limb, the tooth- 
less and the tired. The most astound- 
ing experience of applicants is that 
joining the navy isn’t so easy after all. 

The President gives 100 appointments 
to navy enlisted personnel every year. 
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The navy preens its candidates with all 
the solicitude and care of a Park Avenue 
mom getting her baby ready for 
glamor. In addition to the requirements 
which civilian aspirants to the Acad- 
emy must have, the navy candidates 
must have nine months’ actual sea 
service. The “prep” schools are aboard 
ships. After the required sea service, 
the candidates are transferred to a four 
months’ course at Hampton Roads. 
The surviving hundred enter the Naval 
Academy with the June class of civil- 
ians, after which they have a common 
destiny. The Naval Academy can tell 
you tall tales of the subsequent successes 
of this type of candidate. 

It is still true that the average citizen 
thinks that joining the navy is walking 
the plank. He still thinks it is a matter 
to whisper when he hears that Bill has 
joined up. He will admit that carrying 
packages, or clerking in a store, may 
be carpets to a future, but hardly that 
the navy can be a career for young 
men who are qualified by initiative, 
budding courage, mentality and phys- 
ique. When the train pulls out with 
Bill aboard, we go nautical in one 
sense; we think of Bill going over the 
horizon and we never expect to hear 
of him again. 

As a matter of fact, the train doesn’t 
go very far. It stops this side of salt 
water, at one of the four naval training 
stations. There is one at San Diego for 
candidates from the Far West; one at 
Great Lakes for the Middle West. 
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There is one at Norfolk, Va., and one 
at Newport, R. I. 

The weekly influx of recruits is de- 
termined by the navy’s needs and 
allowance. When the new candidates 
arrive at the main gate of the training 
station they all are eager and a little 
fearful of the prospect. Some are home- 
sick, regretful of the whole venture. 
They are very polite to one another, 
each with his own thoughts held in 
boyish silence while acting the man 
toward these new companions. Each is 
different. The boy from Minnesota 


twangs his words in different tone than 
the boy from Missouri. The recruit 
from Kentucky appears neat and sim- 
ple alongside the assured hardness of 


the city know-it-all. 

A bluejacket lines them up and 
marches them off to what is known as 
the detention unit. As they swing along 
the envy of them all focuses on that 
bluejacket: his suave assurance, the fit 
of his uniform, the cockiness of his 
manner. They have not yet discovered 
that he is a veteran of only two weeks. 

The immediate subsequent training 
of these recruits is as interesting as any 
quick transition of raw material to 
finished product. The parade march- 
ing, the bend and splices, and the 
knowledge of shipboard life are novelty 
by-products. The navy is shrewd in 
borrowing the best of American educa- 
tional method and forcing it to operate 
efficiently. No taxpayer need be told 
that a wad of money is used every year 
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to operate schools and colleges, and no 
employer need be told that a lot of it 
seems wasted. Graduates of all types of 
schools are “taken on” by business con- 
cerns and it is taken for granted that 
employers take the rap, not for what is 
nicely called a period of instruction, 
but for reeducation. 

Because it can afford neither the time 
nor the risk nor the dawdling, the navy 
high-pressures its recruit students—and 
the students lap it up. The idea of 
pressure implies an enclosure wherein 
the pressure can be applied. The navy 
has such an enclosure in the legal 
definiteness of its enlistment contract. 
A civilian always knows he can quit if 
he doesn’t like it. A recruit, however, 
must keep abreast of his competing 
shipmates. If mental laziness tempts 
him to lag, he finds he must run. 

Homesickness, a wrong start, petty 
maladjustments are given understand- 
ing and necessary help, but not time- 
wasting coddling. When obvious in- 
aptitude is apparent, the navy isn’t 
foolish enough to hold to its contractual 
rights. It has economic sense enough 
to know that misfits cost money and 
slow efficiency. Such misfits are im- 
mediately returned to civilian life by an 
inaptitude discharge. The danger of 
receiving such a discharge makes home- 
sick recruits reconsider their misery. A 
college nostalgic, on the other hand, 
can still tell the folks at home that he 
didn’t like the school. 

The first three weeks in the life of 
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the new recruit are spent in the deten- 
tion unit. It has an ominous name 
which some future imaginative brass 
hat will probably change. In the unit 
there are no visitors allowed, no depar- 
tures for outside recreation. The unit 
is the medical trap to catch any form 
of epidemic possibly imported by the 
new arrivals. There is a staff waiting 
to receive the new group which is 
divided into companies of about 100 
each. There is a line officer, three or 
four medical officers, five or six dentists 
and their assistants. There are dormi- 
tories, a dining room, a canteen, tailor 
shop, barber shop and a gymnasium. 
There are good cooks and plenty of 
food. The personnel are all recruit- 
minded, efficient in their part of mak- 
ing a sailorman out of an immature 
boy. Of the staff there is one person 
of increasing importance to the recruit: 
his company commander, the person 
who shapes his every occupation for 
the 12 ensuing weeks. This person is 
usually a chief boatswain’s mate or a 
chief gunner’s mate. He has probably 
been in the navy, ashore and at sea, for 
16 or 20 years. He knows the navy, 
knows men, knows boys, and he knows 
his specialty of handling recruits: For 
all his rough-tongued reputation he has 
a kindly efficiency in making a sailor 
out of an able youngster. 

The objective is for quick, workable 
results. There is, for instance, no lolly- 
gogging on the campus for the first 
days, no whimsical choosing of soft 
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electives. From the time of their arrival 
in mid-afternoon until bedtime there 
are details to prevent personal medita- 
tion. There is another medical exami- 
nation, the issuing of uniforms, instruc- 
tions for their wear and stowing, the 
shipping of civilian garb, the first meal. 
Even night and sleep hold still further 
adventure in a swaying hammock. 

The navy is shrewd and mature 
enough not to play soldier with these 
boys. There is no pointless pageantry 
of goose stepping, no sham saber rat- 
tling about disciplines which would 
give the intelligent recruit the idea that 
it is all stuffed buttons. The hardboiled 
boatswain is passé. New recruits find 
themselves being drilled by some of 
their own number, individuals who 
happened to have had previous military 
training. 

The next morning starts the real 
breakdown of the selfish habits which, 
unless ruthlessly curbed at the start, 
would make for a loose and unpredict- 
able navy. Whereas the system of 
civilian education is perforce timid, the 
navy stands on its contract rights and 
demands performance. Without hesita- 
tion it pries into the lives of the recruits, 
bent only on implanting and forcing 
certain habits which a sailorman must 
have. 

The method is not noticeably more 
militaristic than that of a football coach 
whose initial training rules forbid far 
more intimate privileges. Unlike the 
totalitarian military systems the navy 
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offers no philosophy for a recruit’s po- 
litical thinking. There is no specious 
propaganda, no censorship, no harping 
on the cleavage between the civilian 
and military classes. The bluejacket 
continues to get his national and inter- 
national ideas from the same sources 
as the civilian, from the press, the 
movies, his own associations. The sys- 
tem is truly American. 

Men, like children, learn to discipline 
themselves quickly when they have to. 
The recruit promptly sees that the navy 
to be concerned with his 
temperament. He comes to realize that 
directions can be followed on the first 
telling, saving nerves and pride. He 
likewise is shown that he isn’t doing 
squads right for the fun of pretty parad- 
ing. His company commander makes 
practical sense out of the drills to dem- 
onstrate the tie-up with the art of fight- 
ing a ship. It is the method of the 
football coach: the idiotic bending 
exercises, dummy tackling, running 
quickly when the ball is snapped. 

The three weeks of the detention 
unit are followed by three weeks in the 


refuses 


main unit of training. By the time of 
his entrance to the main unit a recruit 


has the necessary pliability to be work- 
ed quickly through a course of seaman- 
ship, use of artillery field pieces, the 
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layout and operation of a battleship, 
and the drill, drill, drill that leads on 
to the climax of graduation. He is then 
given a ten-day leave to go home and 
impress his folks with his new uni- 
form, his obvious change, and an extra 
ten pounds of heft. 

Upon return from leave a recruit 
stands by to be sent to sea. However, 
in the event that he has qualified while 
in training, he may be sent to a trade 
school where, for a period of from two 
to six months, he learns the funda- 
mentals of a service specialty: aviation 
mechanics, machine shop practice, hos- 
pital training or electricity. 

At this stage he loses sight of the 
navy as a whole. There are multiple 
subdivisions of self-interest. To what 
ship will he be assigned? Will it be a 
battleship or a cruiser? The China 
Station is a dim possibility. Will it be 
a new ship? Will he go into the deck 
force or the engineers? Will he strike 
for yeoman, for storekeeper, or cox- 
swain? 

At this time the navy gives him his 
first, and last, automatic promotion, 
from apprentice seaman to seaman sec- 
ond class. Uncertain as he is of the 
future, he is certain of one thing—he 
has received a tremendous dose of this 
thing called education. 


If Christ Had Not Died Thou Hadst Been Damned Nicholas 
Barebone was the true name of one of the first insurance men in 


London (1596-1679). 


From Believe It or Not by Ripley. 





Five-and-Dime Girl 


Condensed from the Chicago Catholic Worker* 


Agnes Lamb works in a 5 & 10 
store. I first met her when she gradu- 
ated from St. Mary’s Academy where 
she was sodality prefect and editor of 
her school paper. She climaxed it all 
by winning a four-year scholarship to 
a Catholic college. But Agnes didn’t 
go to college. Her young brother was 
ready for high school, and someone 
had to pay for his tuition at school. 

Two weeks after she left St. Mary’s, 
Agnes was working at the corner 5 & 
10 store, part time at first for $7 a 
week, and then full time for $13 at 
the candy counter. Today, three years 
later, Agnes still works at the 5 & 10 
store at a wage which varies from 
$10 to $14 a week. Agnes never 
knows what to expect in her pay en- 
velope. The store pays by the hour, 
enabling it to make hourly, half-hourly, 
and even 15-minute deductions for 
time lost. On slow nights she is sent 
home before closing time, and that 
amount is deducted. On other days 
the management sends her home at 
noon. Last summer, just before vaca- 
tion time, the store manager ‘put her 
on part time so that she wouldn’t re- 
ceive a full wage while on vacation. 
After the vacation she went back as 
a full time employee. Agnes was going 
to complain to the store manager until 
she found out that the girl at the hard- 


*868 S. Blue Island Ave., Chicago, Ill. November, 
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Lamb in a slaughterhouse 


ware counter had been fired for mak- 
ing a similar complaint. 

She had to buy her own smocks at 
$1.25, lunch money for five days. The 
smocks could be got cheaper else- | 
where, but the management required 
one style that could be had only at | 
its own store. 

One of the girls who worked with 
Agnes had to see a doctor last week 
about a bad case of varicose veins. Her 
feet had become so inflamed that she | 
could no longer stand on them. The 
girls in the store are on their feet six 
days a week and don’t become accus- 
tomed to it. There are stools behind | 
the counter, but Agnes and the other 
girls don’t dare use them for fear of § 
a reprimand from the store manager. | 


When the store is not busy, Agnes @ 


has to fill the counter. If it still isn’t | 
busy, she dusts the goods on the coun- 
ter, and the stock underneath. And if 
business is still slack, she has to remove 
the stock from the counter, and dust 
the counter itself. In some stores where 
the manager keeps the stores under- 
staffed to save money, one girl serves 
three or four counters. In the rear of 
Agnes’ store there are eight counters 
and two girls. 

Agnes says that the manager is re 
sponsible for the good or bad condi- 
tions in a store. He can hire or fire 
1940. 
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as he pleases. He can cut hours as 
he pleases and is in complete control. 
Quite often the company is unaware 
of conditions existing in the store. 

The commission-production system 
and the independent power given man- 
agers is unfair not only to the workers 
but to the managers themselves. The 
less they spend on the store, the more 
they make for themselves. And even 
if they attempt to treat their workers 
fairly, the pressure of district super- 
intendents, inspectors, supervisors and 
executives often forces them into unfair 
practices. 

Agnes’ present boss is the terror of 
the dime store. He constantly com- 
pares this year’s and last year’s sales, 
and if a girl drops behind he keeps 
insisting that the store is taking a loss. 
He gives the girls a pep talk every 
day. Agnes has to argue with him to 
get her rest periods as required by law. 

The store manager before this one 
was different. In the three years he 
was at the store he had fired only two 
girls. If the sales fell down, he didn’t 
harry the girls or put pressure on them, 
but asked what the trouble was and 
worked with the girls in trying to in- 
crease sales, 

He wasn’t even hostile to unions and 
had belonged to one himself before he 
became manager. In the evenings he 
taught the encyclicals at a labor school 
in his parish. In fact, half the girls 
in Agnes’ store were members of the 
union before he knew a thing about 


it. When the central office found out, 
they put him on the carpet, told him 
he was “too dumb to see what was 
going on under his nose,” and fired 
him. 

The new manager immediately be- 
gan a campaign to break the union. 
Girls who didn’t join the union were 
on good terms with the manager. 
Agnes saw them a few times at union 
meetings. Before long two of the most 
active union members were fired. They 
had both worked in the store over a 
year, but suddenly the boss discovered 
they were incompetent. The other 
scheme used by the manager was to 
form a social club of the girls in the 
store and hold meetings on the same 
night as the union. Agnes and three 
other girls in the store have formed a 
“cell” and are planning to organize a 
union. While laying plans for the or- 
ganization, they pray together. All 
four of them are at Mass each morn- 
ing, study the encyclicals, and read all 
the literature they can get on the social 
question. One of the young assistants 
at the rectory has been acting as their 
adviser and has promised to be chair- 
man of their grievance committee 
when they have any trouble in the 
store. The pastor has promised them 
the use of the parish hall when they 
call their first organization meeting. 

While Agnes Lamb struggles along 
on $14.50 or less, Barbara Hutton 
Mdivani Haugwitz Reventlow, Wool- 
worth heiress, ex-princess, ex-countess 
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and ex-American, is trying to get along 
on a $10 million a year income, a 
house in England, a house at Newport, 
a house in New York, a yacht, and 
enough pearls to outfit a girls’ college. 
She has this money and luxury because 
her predecessors were on the ground 
floor when Frank W. Woolworth con- 
ceived the 5 & 10 idea back in the 80’s. 
She has them also because of the tens 
of thousands of underpaid, overworked 
girls who are subjected to a thousand 
tyrannies and deprivations. 

The owners of the 5 & 10 chains 
have generally been guilty of a crime 
which, like murder, cries out to heaven 


Flights of Fancy 


The woman who thinks only of 
her looks always looks it—Parade. 


Progressive as a rotting apple.— 
Msgr. F. ]. Sheen. 

Heard our footsteps following us 
home.—Robert Nathan. 

Easily satisfied with the best.— 
Vincent McNabb. 

The type of man that women 
glamor for.—jJames Madden, 

A hand like 20c worth of ba- 
nanas.—Gellett Burgess. 

They unbusheled their lights.— 
Cisca News. 

She looked as new as a peeled 
egg.—Dorothy Parker. 


for vengeance. Making use of the 
power in their hands they have op- 
pressed the poor, defrauded the laborer 
of his wage, and, as Leo XIII said, 
laid “upon the masses of the poor a 
yoke little better than slavery itself.” 
The principle that decent wages con- 
stitute the first charge upon an invest- 
ment has either never penetrated the 
skulls of the owners or has entered 
only to be scornfully repelled. 

Agnes and her friends in the “cell” 
realize the enormous responsibility and 
privilege that is theirs to do something 
at least to manifest Christ’s love among 
His fellow men. 


She wanted his frank and candied 
opinion —Wm. D. Ryan, S.J. 

She was the crank that started the 
gossip whirling.—Joseph F. Szlosek, 
S.S.]. 

Diligently sawing his slumber in- 
to precise lengths—Lloyd C. Doug- 


las. 


Conscience is an inner voice that 
tells us someone is looking.—H. L. 
Mencken. 


Fifth columnist: any citizen who 
is entitled to receive 30 pieces of 
silver—Shamus O’Slattery. 


A dog with feet like intermittent 
plush—Emily Dickinson. 


[Readers are invited to submit figures of speech and other well-turned phrases 
similar to those above. We will pay upon publication $1 to the first contributor of 


each one used, Contributions cannot be acknowledged nor returned.—Editor. ] 


















The connection 


How in the world, you may ask, 
did the name of such a pious Christian 
martyr, as St. Valentine, ever become 
connected with the frivolous, lace-paper 
concoctions known as valentines? Some 
say that there is no connection except 
the fact that this holy man of the third 
century was slain on Feb. 14. There 
seems, however, to be more to it than 
that. 

Butler’s Lives of the Saints gives us 
one interpretation of the connection 
between the saint and the lovers’ fes- 
tival, The Romans celebrated Feb. 14 
in honor of the goddess, Februata Juno. 
At this feast it was the custom of the 
boys to draw by lot the names of the 
girls with whom they were to be part- 
ners in the various forms of celebra- 
tion. 

The Christian priests did not ap- 
prove of this practice, but knowing that 
it would be difficult to abolish the 
entire idea, they tried to Christianize it 
by substituting the names of saints for 
those of the girls. 

At that time the emperor of Rome 
was Claudius, called the Cruel. Valen- 
tine, the priest, who held forth not 
far from the royal palace, is said to 
have been of great help to the Chris- 
tians who were being persecuted. At 
that time anyone found giving aid to 


Why St. Valentine 


By JOHN PAUL DOMAIN 


Condensed from the Servite* 


the hated Christians was treated as a 
criminal himself; so Valentine was 
arrested, and kept in prison a year. 

When he was brought before the 
prefect, he tried to convert him to 
Christianity. The Roman officer, 
though he refused to accept Christ, was 
much impressed by his prisoner’s dig- 
nity, and sought to save him by giving 
him the opportunity to accept the 
Roman gods. 

He asked Valentine, “What is this 
that I have heard of thee? Why wilt 
thou not abide in amity and worship 
the idols?” Valentine is said to have 
replied bravely though injudiciously, 
“I say of thy gods none other thing 
but that they were mortal men and 
full of evil.” 

Though this speech alone was cause 
enough in the eyes of the Romans to 
put him to death, it is said also that he 
did another thing to bring on his con- 
demnation. 

Rome, at that time, was taking part 
in many military campaigns, and as the 
wars dragged out year after year many 
of the citizens were loath to go. The 
married men did not want to leave 
their families, and those engaged to be 
married often openly rebelled against 
leaving their sweethearts. 

On hearing these things, the emperor 
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became very angry and decreed that for 
some time to come there should be 
no more marriages. Not only should 
there be no weddings, he said, but 
even those engaged to be married must 
break their engagements. 

When Valentine heard of it he was 
very sad for the young people, and for 
the thought of the complete moral col- 
lapse this would bring about in the 
already immoral Rome. So one day, 
secretly, Valentine united a couple in 
holy matrimony. Others came to him 
also and he married them. And still 
others came, and soon there were as 
many weddings in Rome as if there 
had never been any decree against 


marriage. 


But these things all came to light 
when Valentine was seized by the 
He was sentenced 
first to be beaten with clubs, then to 
be stoned, and lastly to be beheaded 


Roman authorities. 


outside the Flaminian Gate. For a 
time this gate was known as the Porto 
Valentini. 

Saint Valentine was beheaded on 
Feb. 14, 270 a. p. His martyrdom at 
first thought appears to have no con- 
nection with the exchange of love 
tokens. But there is a direct, though 
accidental, connection, for his death 
took place at the time of the year when 
the holiday spirit was much in evidence 
at Rome. 

It was the eve of the feast of the 
Lupercalia, in mid-February, a feast so 


old that its origins are lost in antiquity. 


February 


By this event the peasants of the Italian 
peninsula are said to have preserved 
the memory of an ancient rural god, 
Faumus. Considering that this was 
Rome in the 3rd century, we can im- 
agine easily that the public beheading 
of Valentine became just a part of the 
pagan celebration of the Lupercalia. 

Faumus was the Roman god of cat- 
tle and of fertility in general. On the 
Palatine Hill there was a cave sacred 
to him. According to legend, this was 
the shelter where Romulus and Remus 
had been suckled by the she wolf. This 
cave was called the Lupercal. Since the 
Latin word lupus means wolf, we can 
easily see the relation here. 

On Feb. 15, at the entrance to this 
cave, the pagan priests of Lupercus 
sacrificed a goat and a dog. With the 
bloody knife with which he had just 
killed the animals, the priest who was 
officiating touched the foreheads of two 
young men. The blood was then wiped 
off with wool that had been dipped in 
milk. According to the ritual, the two 
young men were then supposed to 
laugh aloud. 

Then the priests of Lupercus, known 
as Luperi, naked except for a loin strip 
of goat skin, ran about the Palatine 
Hill. They carried strips of skin from 
the freshly slaughtered goats, and any 
woman they encountered, they struck. 
It was supposed that this practice would 
produce fertility. 

The name of these strips of skin was 
februa and the festival itself was called 
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the februatio. Later the month was 
called Februarius, from which, of 
course, we get our own word for the 
month. 

It was 60 years after the death of 
Valentine that Christianity conquered 
Rome. But instead of attempting to 
eradicate completely the heathen cus- 
toms of the Romans, the wise Catholics 
sublimated the pagan festivals into 
Christian feasts. 
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Our Valentine’s Day is the direct 
descendant of the old Roman Luper- 
calia. It only faintly resembles it, but 
the relationship is apparent when we 
study the facts. 

While it is not harmful to us to 
observe the day with non-religious 
gestures, it is important that we do 
not lose sight of the fact that Valen- 
tine’s Day is, first of all, a religious 
festival. 


‘% 


Costly Pleading 


One time when Mark Twain was in church and the preacher made 
a plea for money for some cause, the humorist decided to give $50. 
After the minister preached another 15 minutes Mark reduced the 


sum to $25. Another 15 minutes brought it down to $10. When the 


plate was finally passed around Twain stole $2. 
From Our Young People (Jan. ’41). 


* 


A Mother’s Love 


St. Vincent de Paul once opposed the selection of an unworthy 
candidate for a bishopric before the royal council which dealt with 
ecclesiastical patronage. The nominee was the son of a great duchess 
who had secured the support of the queen of France for the appoint- 
ment. But St. Vincent’s stern and uncompromising resistance won the 
day, and the noble dame’s cherished plan was defeated. She was furious; 
and in the course of an interview struck him over the head with a 
heavy piece of furniture. This naturally ended the interview. While 
Vincent was leaving the ducal mansion, and staunching the blood flow- 
ing from his painful wound, he observed to his companion, with some- 
thing of an air of pleased admiration, “Is it not wonderful to see to 
what lengths the affection of a mother for her son will go?” 

From Daly’s Road to Peace quoted in the Apostle of Mary (Dec. ’40). 








Faith Rejected and Protected 


By PHILIP F. MULHERN, O-P. 


Condensed from the Thomist* 


Sometimes, a man who withdraws 
his allegiance to the Catholic Church 
on the plea of “lost faith” is viewed 
with sympathy by his former co-reli- 
gionists, much as a mechanic whose 
hand has been cut off is commiserated 
by his fellows. This occurrence is com- 
mon: it is the outgrowth of a wide- 
spread attitude. The boy who goes to a 
state university well grounded in the 
principles of his religion, and returns 
unprincipled because that ground has 
been replaced with the shifting sands 
of chronic doubt, is generally pitied 
rather than blamed. How often it is 
said, “Poor chap! He has no faith; 
his studies took it away from him.” 
One pities the habitually vicious youth 
who “loses his liberty” because he has 
killed a man in cold blood. Yet such 
regret recognizes that the murderer is 
responsible for his own plight; the 
loss he suffers is self-inflicted. The 
point of view toward “loss of faith” 
bears a different stamp; the loser is 
thought of as more sinned against than 
sinning. Something has been taken 
from him—as if faith were carried 
around in the head as a purse is carried 
in the pocket, an easy prey to the wily 
mind of an intellectual light-fingers. 
If we speak precisely, we cannot say 
that a man loses his faith. Actually, a 


It can’t be lost 


man cannot lose his faith. Many of 
the things a man has, he can_ lose; 
things which belong to him more prop- 
erly than faith does. Arms, legs, life 
itself, may be lost; a man can even 
lose his mind. Circumstances over 
which he has no mastery whatsoever | 
can unseat his reason, but while that 
reason rules, no book, no school, no 
teacher, no education has power to 
make a man lose his faith. These are 
circumstances in which a man places | 


himself, and which may occasion the | 


rejection of faith; they cannot take it | 
from him. A man may be deprived of | 
his faith, but the deprivation is selt- 
imposed; a man does not lose his faith; | 
he throws it away. 

If faith is not lifted out of the soul, 
neither does it roll out, as a diamond 
rolls from its setting. Long years away 
from church, repeated and enduring 
excursions in sin, might encrust the 
mind with indifference, even with for- 
getfulness. Still, until a man has ceased 
to believe, by disbelieving, his faith is 
intact. All signs of a Christian life 
may depart, but the foundation remains | 
until it is wilfully dug up. In this 
sense, faith is a tenacious thing. Noth- 
ing can break its hold except the will 
of the man who has once accepted it. 

Were faith what Protestantism has 
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made of it, a feeling of God in the con- 
science and heart, or “an instinctive 
personal communion with the Infinite,” 
then truly it would be something we 
could outgrow. Indeed, we could grow 
out of it, into it, and out of it again, 
as one can grow in and out of a 
grouch. Such a “faith” lies on the 
very surface of a man’s life; it cannot 
touch him closely, for it depends on 
his feeling of confidence in God, his 
awareness of the poetry of existence, 
and these, in turn, often depend on the 
state of one’s liver. The rather odd 
results of such a “faith” are a bit dis- 
concerting. On a glorious October 
morning, a fine clear head, inspired 
and lifted up by a blaze of foliage 
aflame with death, could bow in ador- 
ation of the God it feels must be. 

In the dull grayness of a slushy 
March, an aching brow jumping to the 
beat of infected sinuses would bow 
only to a pillow, feeling the world but 
a swirling hodgepodge in the midst 
of a void. But, this is not faith; this 
is the reaction of nerves and organs to 
the irritants of life. 

Faith bites deep into a man’s nature 
with a grip of iron that is not shaken 
by all the hammerings of the world. 
In all the allegiances which fill a man’s 
life, there is none more complete, more 
absolute, more absorbing than the act 
of faith. 

Rejection of faith, or dissent to re- 
vealed truths, is generally conceived to 
be a purely intellectual affair, as if the 


mind which once saw and understood 
the Church’s doctrines suddenly ceased 
to see and understand them. It is this 
popular misconception which would 
trace “loss of faith” to something wrong 
in a man’s head, whereas it must al- 
ways be traceable to something very 
wrong in a man’s will. Protestantism, 
of course, roots faith in the emotional 
needs and so, since a man cannot be 
held responsible for not feeling the 
need, he is not to be blamed for lack- 
ing a faith those needs would en- 
gender. Catholics, on the other hand, 
seem too liable to think that what a 
man’s mind sees or does not see in the 
doctrines of the Church will spell the 
difference between acceptance or re- 
jection of those same doctrines. 

If assent to the Church’s teachings 
depended on what we see of them, then 
no one could possibly be a Catholic. 
The unshakeable certitude with which 
the mind affirms the truth of Christian 
doctrine is not based on the hold man’s 
intellect can make on those truths; 
rather, that certitude is founded on the 
truth of God. With his own mind, 
man cannot see that all these truths 
have to be true as he can see that a 
mathematical formula has to be true. 
All he can hope to see with his own 
mind is that they have to be true, be- 
cause the divine mind has revealed 
them as true. 

The white light of faith does not 
fall in luminous splendor on such 
truths as the Trinity, so that the be- 
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lieving mind can see it as an inescap- 
able truth like the multiplication table. 
A human mind, swinging the search- 
light of faith back and forth over the 
mysteries of God, can see only an out- 
line, as of a shrouded figure on a ped- 
estal. One thing, however, which bears 
no shroud is the pedestal itself. So 
sharply does that stand out that the 
intellect, in most things insistent on 
seeing before accepting, bows down to 
what it cannot see because it sees so 
clearly that the unseen stands on the 
shining rock of God’s word. 

The intellectual unrest, which good 
people anxiously regard as “tempta- 
tions against faith,” is actually only the 
sign of a healthy faculty endeavoring 
to exercise its normal mode of action. 
The very concern such activity occa- 
sions is a fair indication that it offers 
no threat to faith. Such mental 
squirmings cannot be a direct threat to 
the mind’s acceptance of revealed truth, 
no matter how often they rise, nor how 
long they last. Indeed, the simple ex- 
pedient of an “I believe,” imperated by 
the will which represses the mind’s 
fidgeting, is another cord binding the 
intellect to its assent. 

The mind can never be a juryman 
sitting in judgment on the doctrines of 
the Church through an appraisal of 
what it sees in those doctrines. So 
long as the will is firmly fixed in its 
adherence to the good it sees in the 
acceptance of God’s word on God’s 
authority, all the strainings of the in- 


February 


tellect can be only an occasion for mak- 
ing firmer the will’s determination. 
One of the most devastating attacks 
the will has to meet, in this regard, is 
the advance of pride. God endowed 
man with a certain measure of self- 
sufficiency, that he might obtain an 
eternal crown by ordaining the gift to 
its giver; but man sometimes suffers 
under the illusion that his self-sufh- 
ciency is perfect enough to justify him 
in putting a crown on himself. Faith 
is definitely a subjection; it is an ad- 
mission that God knows so much more 
about Himself than man does, that 
man can accept His word for it. 

Many young people who have snuffed 
their lamp of faith with the darkness 
of agnostic ignorance would never ad- 
mit giving up their heritage because of 
intellectual pride. Yet the endeavor to 
measure truths of faith with the im- 
plements of the physics laboratory dem- 
onstrates the heights of intellectual 
greatness to which a man thinks he has 
attained. These things never were 
measurable, but the mere endeavor to 
measure them shows, undeniably, that 
the will has ceased to adhere to the 
word of their unmeasurable Maker. 

Pride attacks the main body of faith’s 
defense, the will itself. There is an- 
other enemy, which might be said to 
work through diplomacy, winning over 
the allies of the will, and so weakening 
its resistance. This is fear, and it em- 
ploys a host of agents which corrupt 
man’s lower appetites, causing them to 
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fight against the will’s adherence to 
the good of faith’s assent. Fear, like 
pride, can impede the will’s first ac- 
ceptance of faith; like pride, it can 
attack that acceptance once given. 

Many men have come to the thresh- 
old of the Church and have refused to 
cross it because of an attachment to 
the delights with which they must part 
at the door. This is fear, the recoil of 
the sense appetite before the sad pros- 
pect of being denied an illicit love to 
which it has become accustomed. What 
has happened? Two goods are pre- 
sented to the will, adherence to unseen 
truths on the authority of God, and 
these particular sensible goods which 
gratify the lower appetite. The will is 
free; God’s grace inclines it to one 
side, the clamor of the appetite inclines 
it to the other. If one is chosen, the 
other must be rejected; the will flees 
the privation of the good, rejecting 
assent to God’s truths. 

It is quite possible for a Catholic, 
without ever withdrawing his accept- 
ance of the Church’s doctrines, to sub- 
mit his affections to some forbidden 
object. A man can sin away his life 
in slavery to lust, or insobriety, or cu- 
pidity, and never have his pet weakness 
affect his will to believe. But, any 
man, who chains his sense appetite to 
evil ways, is taking at least remote 
liberty with his faith, for, if the day 
dawns when adhering to that faith 
comes into conflict with indulging his 
appetite, he will find a strongly armed 
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enemy within the walls. If a drawn 
battle is waged between faith and some 
pleasure, a softened will easily gives in 
to the inordinate activity of the pas- 
sions, and faith is betrayed. 

When the two forces of pride and 
fear join ranks against the will, al- 
though still the master and always the 
potential conqueror, the will has a real 
battle to wage. 

All the lectures and all the bad ex- 
ample in the world cannot directly 
affect the intellect’s assent to the truths 
of faith. Nothing can directly affect it 
except the will, but the will can be 
cajoled into exchanging the good of 
divine truth for the pottage of de- 
ceived self-sufficiency in intellectual 
matters and unrestrained indulgence in 
sense pleasure. Only humility, which 
sees man’s mind in its essential de- 
pendence on the wisdom of God, can 
counteract the multiform temptations 
to pride offered by the modern world, 
and in particular by modern education. 
Only a wise and guarded temperance 
in the use of sensible goods can nullify 
the temptations to sensual unrestraint 
which abound on every side. The 
white diamond of faith shines steadily 
in the inner sanctuary of the mind. It 
cannot be lost, nor mislaid, nor stolen. 
Only its guardian, the will, can barter 
it for something less than itself. Pride 
and sensuality lie in wait to corrupt 
that guard. The will they can never 
reach while his trusted escorts—humil- 
ity and temperance—stand at the gate. 





Bing Crosby 


By NEJL AMES 
Condensed from Light* 


When little Harry Lillis Crosby 
climbed astride his trusty broomstick 
and hunted Indians, he shot them with 
imaginary bullets and they fell to earth 
with his accompanying shouts of “Bing! 
Bing!” Today, that same little boy 
carries over into manhood two memen- 
tos of these Indian hunting days. He 
is no longer Harry Lillis but “Bing” 
Crosby, and, instead of broomstick 
horses, he rides and owns a stableful 
of racing thoroughbreds. 

Crosby was born in Tacoma, Wash.., 
on May 2, 1904, and received his earlier 
education in Spokane. His parents 
sent him to Gonzaga University for 
legal training, and while there Bing 
and a college pal organized a seven- 
piece band for college party engage- 
ments. Their academic tutoring soon 
turned into unclassical tooting, but the 
boys’ night work paid for their day- 
time studies. 

The year 1930 saw Bing’s entrance 
in a modest way into pictures, when 
he sang in The King of Jazz. Then 
followed an engagement at the famed 
Cocoanut Grove, which in turn, gave 
him opportunity for appearing in more 
and better films. 

Crosby swept the country with his 
carefree, light singing. He managed 
to outlive the stigma of “crooner” by 


A crooner is a man 


becoming master of ceremonies on N.B. 
C.’s Kraft Music Hall, a spot wherein 
his talents as a humorist and his pen- 
chant for multisyllabled words have 
been given full sway. This program 
reaches a weekly audience estimated at 
30 million persons, giving them whole- 
some entertainment, fine music and 
outstanding personalities in all branches 
of the entertainment field. It is signif- 
icant that throughout his four years of 
broadcasting, not one off-color line has 
been spoken on his broadcast, despite 
the fact that the double-meaning joke 
is thought by many radio entertainers 
to be highly humorous. 

Crosby’s Catholic training manifests 
itself in other respects, particularly in 
the domestic aspect of his life. He 
married a Catholic wife, Dixie Lee, 
who gave up her career in pictures to 
rear a family. The usual Hollywood 
rule is for the wife to continue her 
career and to raise a family by proxy. 
The Crosbys have four sons: Gary 
Evan, 6, the twins, Philip Lang and 
Dennis Michael, 5, and Lindsay, 2. 

Bing is Hollywood’s most consistent 
golfer. He plays golf every day when 
he does not work in pictures, and his 
home at Toluca Lake borders upon the 
course. This has a great deal to do 
with keeping him in good physical 
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condition, for although naturally in- necessary in these times to have chil- 
clined to be chubby he refuses to diet. dren grow up with the right sense of 
Crosby has achieved the all-high values.” 
mark in Hollywood for informality of Bing is one of the five Crosby 
dress. His sport shirts are the despair brothers who, with two sisters, com- 
of his radio bosses and the delight of prise the Crosby family. All seven are 
his visual radio audiences. He rarely married and have children. Larry and 
tucks a shirt into his trousers and never Everett Crosby run Crosby, Ltd., the 
wears a conservative one, either in color company which has charge of the oper- 
or design. Crosby’s trousers are baggy, ation of the numerous Crosby interests, 
his shoes are old and shapeless and a among which are the beautiful Del 
nondescript hat rides high on the back Mar race track just outside San Diego. 
of his head, while he wisecracks and Papa Crosby is president of the com- 
quips his apparently careless way pany, and he and Mrs. Crosby live near 
through his hour program with great their famous son in Toluca Lake in a 
singers and personalities. home which he has built for them. 
The Crosby’s do not entertain much, Although Bing makes no pretensions 
although they possess two homes. Mrs. _ to classical music, Gonzaga has honored 
Crosby’s intimate friends are the same her famous graduate with a degree of 
as those who were close to her before doctor of music solely because of his 
her rise to Hollywood’s No. 1 mother. contributions to American music. Al- 
Crosby evades social activities, prin- together, with music and racing and 
cipally because of his children. “I try golf and his all-important family, the 
to protect them from the artificialities little boy who played Indian now leads 
of Hollywood,” he says, “and you can’t an extremely busy and pleasant life, 
do that by dragging in a houseful of one that not only brings happiness to 
guests all the time. I feel it more than himself but to millions of others. 
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How To Pay for the War 


Of all the belligerents of history one of the wisest was a certain dey of 
Algiers at the end of the 17th century. Louis XIV, who was at war with him, 
sent a fleet to bombard Algiers, which it did at great expense, but with little 
result. Hearing afterwards that this expedition had cost 25 million francs, the 
dey sent a message to Louis XIV that, if he had only been told, he would gladly 
have burned the whole town down for half the sum. “If only,” he added, “each 
side burned its own towns, no end of money would be saved, and there would 


be no reason why the war should not go on forever.” 
From the [London] Tablet (30 Nov. ’40). 








What Is a Vocation? 


By J. G. HANLEY 


Clear and unmistakable 


Condensed from the Catholic School Journal* 


Nearly every diocese has been 
faced some time with the problem of 
the scarcity of priests. In many dioceses 
of the U. S. and Canada there are not 
now enough priests to undertake nec- 
essary work, especially in the new 
fields of labor which are opening up 
every year. Then, too, in every diocese 
it is always necessary to build for the 
future; and even in those sections 
where the needs of the present are 
adequately supplied, the decreasing 
number of students in seminaries gives 
cause for alarm. 

In almost every parish, and in every 
Catholic high school or college, we see 
at least a few fine Catholic young men 
endowed with all the qualifications of 
health, intelligence, education, and 
character necessary to fit them for a 
seminary course, and to serve as the 
groundwork for the priesthood; yet 
most of them never enter the seminary. 
If we ask one of these men why he 
does not consider the priesthood, the 
answer we receive is that he knows 
that for the priesthood a divine voca- 
tion is necessary, but that he does not 
“feel certain” that he has such a voca- 
tion. 

The above expression brings out the 
fundamental difficulty. It expresses a 
widespread misunderstanding of the 


nature of vocation, which unfortunate- 
ly has been accepted among the Cath- 
olic laity for many generations; name- 
ly, that a vocation to the priesthood 
comes directly from God to the soul 
of the individual man, and that it con- 
sists in an interior voice, an attraction 
for the life, a “feeling” that one is 
wanted by God. It is generally believed 
to be a very indefinite thing, with the 
result that no one can ever be sure of 
possessing it. The consequence is that, 
unless a young man feels himself over- 
whelmed with the notion of the priest- 
hood, he concludes that he has no 
vocation. 

For a proper understanding of that 
doctrine it is necessary to consider one 
instance of divine vocation in the Old 
Testament. The call of men to the 
priesthood is recorded in Exodus: 
“And the Lord spoke to Moses saying, 
‘Take unto thee also Aaron thy brother 
with his sons, from among the children 
of Israel, that they may minister to Me 
in the priest’s office.” Here is the first 
call to the exclusive function of the 
priesthood, i.e., apart from all other 
offices. St. Paul refers to it as the model 
for Christian vocations: “Neither doth 
any man take the honor to himself, but 
he that is called by God, as Aaron was” 
(Heb. 5:4). 
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In the first place, it is a definite call 
from God; it is prefaced by the words: 
“The Lord spoke to Moses saying” 
(Exod. 25:1). God spoke to Moses as 
clearly and directly as He did in giving 
the ten commandments. Secondly, 
these men were definitely selected by 
God for the office; they did not choose 
it themselves. Thirdly, it was from 
outside; it was not interior to their 
souls. Fourthly, it was given, not di- 
rectly to these men, but indirectly 
through Moses; therefore, it was given 
through one who had jurisdiction over 
them in religious affairs. 

Because Christ was God, it seems 
strange to speak of His having received 
a vocation from God to be a priest. But 
St. Paul, immediately after formulating 
his classic principle of the necessity of 
a divine call to the priesthood, goes on 
to say: “So Christ also did not glorify 
Himself, that He might be made a 
high priest; but He that said unto 
Him: “Thou art My Son, this day have 
I begotten Thee.’ As He saith also in 
another place: “Thou art a priest for- 
ever, according to the order of Melchis- 
edech’” (Heb. 5:5-6). In this passage 
St. Paul quotes Ps. 2:7 and Ps. 109:4, 
respectively, as containing the priestly 
vocation of our blessed Lord. His voca- 
tion was proclaimed in the words of 
the angel to Joseph: “Thou shalt call 
His Name Jesus, for He shall save His 
people from their sins” (Matt. 1:21). 
The name conferred on Christ was to 
indicate the primary purpose of His 


incarnation and life on earth, namely, 
the redemption of man, essentially a 
priestly function. 

Further light is thrown on Christ’s 
vocation in Heb. 5:1. There St. Paul 
lays it down as an essential condition 
for the exercise of priestly functions 
that the subject be “taken from among 
men”; hence, that he be a man. Con- 
sequently it was Christ as man who 
was to exercise the functions of the 
priesthood, and as a man He would 
require a divine call to assume such an 
office. The vocation of Christ as man 
was announced in the passages quoted 
above; it was sealed when He took 
His human nature in the hypostatic 
union. 

In John 1:35-51, St. John tells us of 
a temporary invitation extended by 
Christ to Peter, Andrew, James, John, 
Philip, and Nathanael, to come and 
listen to His teaching. They accepted 
His invitation, remained with Him for 
a time, and went with Him from 
Bethania into Galilee. 

To this invitation corresponds the 
general call extended to all to be fol- 
lowers of Christ, or Christians; it was 
extended first to these men. It was 
a necessary preliminary to a call to 
office in the Church. Before a man can 
become a priest he must first be a 
member of the Church through Bap- 
tism. But this incident brings out the 
primary requisite for a vocation: good 
will. These men had come from Gal- 
ilee to see John the Baptist and learn 
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from him what God wanted from 
them. As soon as they met Christ 
they went to Him, glad to be with 
Him and listen to Him. The incident 
also brings out another necessary qual- 
ity: those who first met Christ wanted 
to bring others to share in the bless- 
ings they had received; this is the 
virtue that becomes zeal in the priestly 
life. 

Apparently Peter, Andrew, James 
and John, after returning to Galilee, 
went back to their regular work of 
fishing. But before many months they 
received another call; this time to 
permanent discipleship. During a trip 
along Lake Galilee our Lord saw these 
men engaged in their work. According 
to St. Luke, He worked a special mir- 
acle for their benefit, to strengthen 
their faith in Him. He invited them 
to become permanent disciples, to give 
their time entirely to Him and His 
work. They accepted, left everything, 
and followed Him. 

Here is an example of a direct, ex- 
terior call, the spoken word, given by 
Christ as man, acting as head of His 
Church. Again there is evidence of 
the good will of these men, which 
fitted them to receive such a vocation. 
They realized that accepting it meant 
large sacrifices; yet they were ready to 
make them generously. They were 
not rich; but they gave up their homes, 
their families, their work, all that they 
valued. 

Similar to the call we have just been 


February 


considering was that given to Matthew. 
On this occasion Christ was walking 
down a street in Capharnaum, and saw 
Matthew sitting at his desk in the 
customhouse. Matthew was a_ pub- 
lican, a Jew engaged by the Roman 
government to collect taxes, the most 
despised profession among Jews. Christ 
simply said to him, “Follow Me.” 
Matthew responded at once, left all, 
and followed Him. 

His case shows that any member of 
the Church, no matter in what social 
class, is eligible for a vocation. Once 
more we see a generous response; even 
though Matthew was rich, he did not 
hesitate to leave all behind; and to 
show his appreciation of his invitation, 
he made a banquet for our Lord. In 
this he had the additional motive of 
zeal, wishing to help Christ to come 
in contact with others of his class. 

These calls issued to Peter, Andrew, 
James, John and Matthew were really 
only invitations to begin a course of 
training for office in the Church: “I 
will make you to be fishers of men” 
(Matt. 4:19). In our day this would 


correspond to an invitation to enter the 


seminary. 

The account of Christ’s selection of 
the 12 apostles from the group of 
permanent disciples is recorded in three 
of the Gospels. It took place at the 
foot of a mountain in Galilee early in 
the morning after Christ had spent a 
whole night in prayer. This call of 
the apostles was followed immediately 
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by the Sermon on the Mount. Thus 
we can see that this choice of the 
apostles was an important act of juris- 
diction; a step in the organization of 
His Church. The call was external, 
definite and authoritative; “He called 
twelve.” 

This was more important than the 
call to discipleship considered above; 
it was a definite vocation to a higher 
ofice in the Church. However, it was 
not final; it was really only an invita- 
tion to enter on a more intensive prep- 
aration. In our day, this would cor- 
respond to the call to major orders 
(diaconate, priesthood) given to the 
candidate by the bishop toward the end 
of the seminary course. 

The final vocation of the 12 apostles 
came at the Last Supper, in their actual 
ordination. In the ceremony of the 
washing of the feet, Christ designated 
those to whom He was about to im- 
part a share in His powers. “If I wash 
thee not, thou shalt have no part with 
Me.” Thus by washing the feet of 
these 12 men He marked them finally 
for a participation in His priestly pow- 
ers, which they were to receive within 
the next few minutes. This last call 
was sealed when He addressed to all 
these picked men the words, “Do this 
for a commemoration of Me.” And 
then in the discourse after the Last 
Supper He recalled to them what He 
had done for them: “I will not now 
servants: for the servant 


call you 
knoweth not what his lord doth. But 
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I have called you friends: because all 
things whatsoever I have heard of My 
Father, I have made known to you. 
You have not chosen Me: but I have 
chosen you; and have appointed you, 
that you should go, and should bring 
forth fruit, and your fruit should re- 
main.” 

The counterpart of this final voca- 
tion of the apostles in the life of the 
priest of today is the call he receives 
from the ordaining bishop in the actual 
ordination ceremony, when each man 
present is called by name, and answers 
adsum. The final seal of the candi- 
date’s vocation comes at the moment 
when he kneels at the feet of the or- 
daining bishop, and from that prelate’s 
hands receives the powers of the priest- 
hood. Then near the end of Mass, the 
words quoted from the discourse after 
the Last Supper are addressed to the 
new priest. 

In the later pages of the New Testa- 
ment we read accounts of certain vo 
cations given, not directly by Christ, 
but by the ecclesiastical authorities of 
the time. The first of these was that 
of Matthias. The story is found in 
Acts 1:15-26. In the first place, it was 
an external, definite call, “They gave 
them lots, and the lot fell upon Mat- 
thias, and he was numbered with the 
11 apostles.” Secondly, it was an ex- 
ercise of supreme authority by Peter; 
thus it was given by a man having 
jurisdiction in the Church, and con- 
stituted an exercise of that jurisdiction. 
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Thirdly, it was motivated by the needs 
of the Church: Peter pointed out that 
it was necessary to have someone to 
replace Judas. Finally, we observe that 
they prayed for the guidance of the 
Holy Ghost in their choice; thus we 
are certain that the vocation of Mat- 
thias was from God, even though given 
through the apostles. 

In Acts 6:1-7, we read the account 
of the selection and ordination by the 
apostles of the first seven deacons. 
Since the diaconate is certainly a major 
order of divine institution, the candi- 
date requires a divine vocation. Con- 
sequently such elements as are discov- 
ered in the vocation of these deacons 
can be applied equally to vocations to 
the priesthood. Once more the call 
was definite and external. The apostles 
arrived at a definite decision to choose 
and ordain these men because of the 
needs of the Church. 

Perhaps the most striking of all the 
vocations in apostolic times was that 
of St. Paul. Paul had been converted, 
and was living in a house in Damascus. 
He was at that time well disposed 
toward God, and ready to do whatever 
God should tell him. The account of 
his first vocation [call] is given to us in 
Acts 9:10-19. Here is a vocation given 
to a subject who had been miraculously 
prepared for it by a most amazing con- 
version. The selection of Paul for an 
office in the Church was definitely di- 
vine, for God spoke to Ananias saying, 
“This man is to Me a vessel of election, 
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to carry My Name before the Gentiles, 
and kings, and the children of Israel.” 
Again, this vocation was made known 
to Paul from the outside, vocally; and 
although coming from God, it was giv- 
en to Paul through Ananias; through 
one who, at least temporarily, had 
jurisdiction over him, having been ap- 
pointed by God Himself to do this 
work, 

However, this was only a vocation to 
discipleship, an invitation to enter on 
an intensive preparation for his high 
office. The final vocation was given 
later through the apostles. “As they 
were ministering to the Lord and fast- 
ing, the Holy Ghost said to them: 
‘Separate Me Saul and Barnabas, for 
the work whereunto I have taken 
them.’ Then they, fasting and pray- 
ing, and imposing their hands upon 
them, sent them away.” 

St. Paul, who preached and wrote so 
eloquently on almost every topic of 
Christianity, did not neglect the doc- 
trine of vocation. In many passages 


throughout his Epistles he has pointed 


out the necessity of a vocation in order 
to undertake the priestly office. But 
one passage stands out above every- 
thing else in his writings on this sub- 
ject, “Neither doth any man take the 
honor to himself, but he that is called 


by God, as Aaron was.” This is a 
classic on vocation; it is a key text in 
a chapter on the Christian priesthood. 
The call of which St. Paul speaks is 


external, and in practice it is issued 
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by the lawful authorities in the Church, 
the bishops. This interpretation is 
clear if we recall the vocation of Aaron, 
and the manner in which it was given; 
also if we consider again the other 
vocation recorded in Scripture. It is 
the interpretation fortified with the 
preponderance of commentary, and 
sealed by the official voice of the 
Church at the Council of Trent. The 
Catechism of the Council of Trent 
quotes this text, and then goes on to 
say, “And they are called by God who 
are called by the lawful ministers of 
His Church.” 

For convenience it may be well to 
summarize. 

1. The esSence of a vocation con- 
sists in the exterior call coming from 
God, but made known to the individual 
through those in authority over him 
in the Church, i. e., through the bishop 
of the diocese. 

2. The giving of a vocation is an 
act of .jurisdiction, to be performed 
only by a bishop. 

3. A vocation given by a bishop is 
equivalent to one given by Christ. 

4. The giving of these calls is mo- 
tivated by the needs of the Church. 

5. As for the requirements on the 
part of the candidate; we have seen 
that for the preliminary vocation (to 
enter the seminary) the main require- 
ments are good will, readiness to do 
God’s will, and fit oneself for what- 
ever God has in store for him, as the 
first disciples; generosity, like Mat- 
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thew; ordinary good character, “no 
guile,” like Nathanael. However, to 
be prepared for the final vocation to 
the priesthood, the candidate must have 
completed the special training, and 
have a high degree of holiness. 

6. In none of the examples consid- 
ered has there been any mention of an 
interior call, or of the person’s having 
had any special attraction for the life. 
The apostles for the most part knew 
nothing whatever of their future life. 

However, in practice in our day, ex- 
ternal vocations are not given to men 
who have no idea of being priests, or 
who have not presented themselves for 
such calls. As a rule, a man thinks he 
would like to be a priest, or has some 
idea that God might want him, before 
going to the seminary. But from what 
we have seen, it seems clear that such 
a notion need not be so strong as to 
leave no doubt in his mind whatever 
before he should follow it up. Any 
young man who possesses the necessary 
qualities of good moral character, good 
intelligence, good will and generosity, 
and who has an idea that God may 
want him to be a priest, or who would 
like to be a priest from a worthy mo- 
tive, should not hesitate to present him- 
self for a seminary course, in which 
he can prepare himself to receive the 
final, external call from the bishop. 

It should be clear that a priestly vo- 
cation in the final analysis is not the 
vague thing which so many imagine it 
to be; it is clear and unmistakable. 











Father of Modern Chemistry 


By THOMAS J. FITZMORRIS 


An end like Thomas More’s 


Condensed from the Messenger of the Sacred Heart* 


The guillotine had ceased to be a 
novelty to the citizens of France by the 
year 1794. The first phase of the Rev- 
olution, presided over by the evil spirits 
of the “philosophers,” was long past; 
it was the period of brutal bureaucrats. 
It was in keeping with the time that 
when a petition pleading for the life 
of Lavoisier was presented to Coffn- 
hal, sitting at the head of the tribunal, 
the arrogant hireling declared, “The 
Republic has no need of learned men. 
Let justice have its way.” 
Lavoisier, the father 
chemistry, then mounted the platform, 
endured the painful sight of his aging 
father-in-law going before him, and in 
turn submitted with calm resignation 
to the frightful blade. With one savage 
stroke was ended a life of such useful- 
ness that the eminent Lagrange, voic- 
ing the horror of all intelligent men, 
lamented, “They needed but a moment 
to cut off a head, the like of which 


of modern 


100 years will not produce.” 

The life thus ruthlessly cut short had 
begun peacefully enough in‘the quiet 
environs of the convent of the Brothers 
of Mercy at Paris in 1743. Lavoisier’s 
father was a distinguished lawyer 
whose family showed conspicuous loy- 


alty to Church and state. The youth 
had an aptitude for study which was 


at first directed toward literary ends. 
But his matriculation at the Collége 
Mazarin generated in Lavoisier a scien- 
tific curiosity. There he studied under 
a brilliant faculty, whose chief light 
was the Abbé de la Caille, famous for 
his mathematical research and his cata- 
logue of the stars. Even after he took 
a law degree, Lavoisier carried on his 
scientific studies, and in 1765 he was 
the recipient of an honor without prec- 
edent: a gold medal presented by the 
king through the Academy of Sciences 
was awarded him for his project of 
artificially lighting a great city. 
With characteristic energy, Lavoisier 
justified his election to membership J 
in the Academy of Sciences by a stream 
of brilliant contributions. His first 
paper, on the composition and proper- 
ties of gypsum and plaster of Paris, is 
still in high esteem and the source of 
practically all our knowledge on the 
subject. But his most impressive con- 
tribution to chemistry was his explan- 
ation of the nature of fire. The old 
theory held that something was driven 
out of a combustible substance by burn- 
ing. This was revised after Lavoisier, 
bringing to the problem a knowledge 
of physics and of recent discoveries by 
Priestley and Cavendish, had demon- 
strated the opposite, namely, that some: 
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thing was absorbed by combustion. It 
was Lavoisier who named Priestley’s 
discovery oxygen. 

He was first to explain the principle 
of conservation, as expressed in chem- 
ical equations, and the formation of 
acids and salts. He gave chemistry 
an orderly system of nomenclature and 
developed calorimetry and the analysis 
of gases. 

At the same time that Lavoisier was 
giving form to the new science, he was 
living a remarkably full and devoted 
Christian life. His marriage was happy 
and based on such a degree of mutual 
aid that his wife was chief assistant 
in all his experiments. 

“You should see him,” she wrote to 
a friend from Fréchines, where they va- 
cationed three weeks out of the busy 
year, “acting as peacemaker to re-es- 
tablish friendship between neighbors, 
to persuade a son to paternal obedience, 
giving an example of all the patriarchal 
Virtues, caring for the sick, not only 
with money but by his visits and per- 
sonal attentions, encouraging them to 
be hopeful and patient, and founding 


a school for a generation which, before 


him, was growing up without any 
culture.” 

He extended aid to the towns of 
Blois and Romorantin in a period of 
acute distress. He accepted honorary 
citizenship in the towns but would not 
hear of being repaid the considerable 
sums of money he had “loaned,” de- 
claring that it was not an investment 


but an attempt to reconcile philan- 
thropy and public usefulness. He ex- 
pressed fear that he would lose “the 
slight merit” which he might have 
earned, if the gifts were not entirely 
free. Among his papers after death 
were found records of some 20,000 
livres given out here and there, and 
never repaid. 

He was one of the creators of the 
national treasury, in ironic contrast 
with the charges which cost his life. 
When the tax system feil, Lavoisier, 
the voice of reform, was buried beneath 
it. The people whom he most wished 
to serve clamored loudest for his head. 

“If it is permissible,” Lavoisier had 
said, “to make exceptions in favor of 
any class of citizens, especially in the 
matter of taxes, it can only be in favor 
of the poor.” 

He established a model farm at 
Fréchines to increase the yields of 
struggling farmers, introducing fertili- 
zation and rotation of crops; he es- 
tablished charitable institutions and 
proposed the People’s Bureau for Sav- 
ings, a kind of annuity insurance and 
a revolutionary step in old age security. 
But there was nothing of the profes- 
sional philanthropist or radical about 
Lavoisier. He was dominated by the 
virtue of justice, and this creed en- 
abled him to be at once a sympathetic 
royalist and an ardent champion of 
human rights. In the aid given his 
scientific rivals Lavoisier was without 
self-interest or self-esteem. 
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The most creditable fact about 
Lavoisier, in an age when public fig- 
ures were shamed by discreditable pri- 
vate lives, was his devotion to God, 
country, and family. He furnished not 
a single line to the scandalous history 
of the 18th century. 

To a man of such faith and love of 
humanity, it must have seemed strange 
that he had incurred the hatred of the 
revolutionary leader Marat, but it was 
precisely for his too clear understanding 
of “Liberty, Fraternity, Equality!” and 
his attempt to realize them through 
practical Christian charity rather than 
by bloodshed, that Lavoisier was guil- 


lotined over the petitions of horrified 
scientists and men of integrity gen- 
erally. His death was appropriate to 
a life consumed in work with a spirit. 
ual objective, without emphasis on ma- 
terial rewards. There was no bitter- 
ness in his last days, and his grasp on 
life was loosed with a readiness which 
testified to an intensely spiritual nature, 
His last message, addressed in a letter 
to his grieving wife, who fanned the 
faint sparks of hope for his last-minute 
release, is eloquent of resigned courage. 
“Why be sad,” he wrote kindly, “when 
I am resigned to everything and when 
I am gaining what I shall never lose?” 


is 


With the ball on the one-yard line of Dartmouth and with three seconds to 
play, the referee, Red Friesell, mistakenly thought it was only 4th down for 
Cornell. The Cornell team took time out to stop the clock. Seven of the Cornell 
players were Catholics. In the huddle, they said a Hail Mary that this all- 
important play would click. They were trailing by a score of 3-0, and that play 
would be the last of the game. Murphy, the back who eventually caught that 
famous pass, went so far as to promise to receive Communion every week for a 
year, if the play was successful. The prayers were heard. With bedlam reigning 
among the spectators, the ball was thrown with unerring accuracy into the 
waiting hands of Murphy, who had sprinted into the end zone. The game was 
over; apparently Cornell had won, 7-3. 

When the moving pictures showed that the last play was on a 5th down, 
Cornell, through its president, with true sportsmanship gave the victory to 
Dartmouth. } 

But now, as an aftermath of the game, a peculiar moral problem arose for 
half-back Murphy. How about his promise to receive Communion? The play 
had been successful; but when the decision was reversed, it was nullified. He 
laid his problem before the chaplain. Would he have to keep his promise? 

The chaplain scratched his head, and then remarked, “Well, this is one 
time when the movies double-crossed the Lord.” 

Cornell Chaplain Father Cleary quoted in a letter. 





Beauty in a gas mask 


There is always a temptation, in 
a world shaken by the cataclysm of 
war, to wonder whether the arts and 
gtaces of life are worth while; to for- 
get that they are even part of the her- 
itage war threatens to destroy, and that 
the very word civilization is bound up 
with the thought of civil liberties as 
against military restrictions. 

Yet, just how can one help most to 
promote peace in time of war? Natu- 
rally we share with all other human 
beings the duties of praying and work- 
ing for peace, which means also pray- 
ing and working to minimize the 
uffering, to limit the extent, and to 
destroy the causes of war. But each of 
us does his best work by sticking to 
his own last. Already, even here in 
our formerly neutral country, we see the 
beginnings of a war hysteria breaking 
in upon normal thinking, driving 
people in feverish pursuit of the latest 
radio or news report. 

We look around us at the glaring 
headlines of our tabloids, the garbled 
news reports and reckless cartoons of 
more responsible papers and shudder 
at the possibilities of all this dynamite 
of print. It is the same with the noisy 
dynamite hourly exploding over the 
tadio, Are we really so naive that we 
do not know practically all reports 
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By KATHERINE BREGY 


Condensed from the Commonweal® 


from a country at war are censored 
by military authorities, so that time 
and careful sifting are needed to pierce 
to the kernel of fact? Did we not 
learn from the Spanish conflict how 
news could be first colored at its source 
for propaganda purposes, and then col- 
ored up again by local interests to make 
it doubly sensational, or serviceable? 
The negative duty of not perpetuating 
lies, not trying to excite national hate; 
then the positive, more intricate duty 
of trying to tell the truth and keep 
clear of the sinister powers always 
working for more war: these are some 


of the ways, it seems to me, by which 
Catholic journalists can work for peace. 

Creative writers, the romancers and 
poets and dramatists, will do their 
work along more emotional or more 


esthetic lines. There was a reason 
and a right to sing the praise of battle 
in primitive days when war was neces- 
sarily close to the heroism of personal 
combat; the single combat symbolized 
by the immemorial legend of knight 
against dragon, good against evil. Also, 
war was picturesque in its details then, 
as the bullfight remains a pageant of 
sadistic beauty today. Dawn clouds of 
romance still hang about the Trojan 
War, with its Hector and Achilles and 
Ulysses the Wanderer. 

Dec. 8, 1939. 
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But while there was obviously a long 
time when war could be morally just- 
ified, the meanness of actual warfare 
must generally have outweighed its 
nobility. If ever there has been a 
“holy war” waged upon our faulty 
earth, it ought to have been the Cru- 
sades, those tragically idealistic ex- 
peditions of Christian Europe to pro- 
tect the faithful from infidel attacks. 
Yet the first Crusade, championed by 
Godfrey of Bouillon, and the 16th- 
century adventure led by Don John of 
Austria, seem to have been about the 
only ones where the holiness or even 
the success exceeded the futility. For 
the rest, it is not heartening to remem- 
ber Eleanor of Aquitaine carrying her 
amors along into the Holy Land, or 


Louis IX leaving the France which so 
pitifully needed a saint king, to die of 
fever outside of Carthage, or the per- 


petual jealousies of the Christian 
knights among themselves, and the 
whole final heritage of disease and dis- 
enchantment. 

Mechanization has at once so min- 
imized the personal, picturesque ele- 
ment and so colossally extended the 
destructiveness of modern warfare that 
there is not much temptation.any more 
for the poet to become its laureate. 
Sheer heroism, a love or even an ex- 
citement willing to lay down its life 
for a cause, will always challenge our 
hearts and our tears, like Browning’s 
Incident of the French Camp. But 
Tennyson celebrating the Light Bri- 


February 


gade, sacrificed because “somebody 
blundered,” seems not half so convine- 
ing nor half so contemporary as Alice 
Meynell, praying in the summer of 
1914, “Lord, hide Thy face from man’s 
unpardonable race!” 

That is the reaction of the poet who 
thinks and feels today. He may praise 
Lincoln but he will scarcely praise the 
Civil War. Just as Belloc, who could 
not resist blessing the Balliol men in 
Africa, damned _ unhesitatingly _ the 
Boer War with its “treason done and 
a false word spoken, and bribes about 
and a treaty broken.” When we think 
of Joyce Kilmer offering his life al- 
most gaily for the ideals of “democ- 
racy” and an “end of war,” it is il 
luminating to recall that his Prayer of 
a Soldier in France is a prayer of 
quite conscious martyrdom; while the 
Christmas poem, Kings, written short- 
ly before he sailed overseas, has a bit- 
terness as poignant as its sweetness. 

But if it is difficult enough to keep 
our heads clear in ordinary living, 
everybody knows that it becomes 4l- 
most a task of heroic virtue when the 
hysteria of war is loose in the world. 
We admit all the wise clichés: that 
a whole nation cannot be arraigned, 
that people are always better than their 
governments, that every war carries the 
seeds of a new war. But propaganda 
and nerves can unite to make us be 
lieve hatred almost a virtue. I remem- 
ber hearing Bernhardt, during her final 


visit to this country, recite most ¢- 
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quisitely a poem in which a French 
poilu offers this hideous prayer against 
the Germans, “Father, forgive them 
not for they know what they do!” 
Well, it was Bernhardt, and while I 
shuddered a little I was carried away. 
Then, a little later, I realized that the 
refrain was both blind and _ blasphe- 
mous, the sort of thing never thought 
of by actual fighting men but only by 
literary brooders. 

There is indeed “time for comedy” 
in a war-torn world; and as one ex- 
treme of life seeks the opposite for its 
healing, we may even expect a renais- 
sance of clowning. The writer who 
can amuse or charm people may well 
save them from neuroticism. The 
writer who brings them back to normal 
human work or the beauty of sea and 
sky and the “spacious vigil of the 
stars” may save them from fanaticism. 
And the writer who makes them more 
sensitive to the loyalties of human love, 
to its joy always trembling on the edge 
of pathos in a world that swings be- 
tween birth and death, can hardly fail 
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to point on toward the God who is 
Himself the sublimation of life and 
love. 

Gilbert Chesterton, who was a very 
sane as well as a very sunny and sub- 
lime person, once called art the “sig- 
nature of man.” It is one of the things 
differentiating civilized man from the 
barbarian, while war does not, of 
course, differentiate him at all. And 
Georges Duhamel, who happens to be 
a physician as well 2s a member of the 
French Academy, has remarked that 
“because it interests us in life, art is 
very near making us love life.” So 
perhaps the artist or writer, even the 
American Catholic writer of today, 
really can do something to make life 
lovable and livable again to men of 
good will. They, after all, are the only 
ones to whom peace was promised, 
because they are the only ones who 
want peace. But they will not find it, 
or any other precious thing, without 
seeking it and fighting for it. Only 
the warfare will not be by bomb or 
bullet or blockade! 


Tattletale 


From Brittany, where there is a great devotion to St. Anne, the mother of 
the blessed Virgin, a little girl went to Lourdes seeking a cure through the inter- 
cession of Mary. However, she was not cured. Time after time she went back 
to the Grotto of Our Lady, but the favor was not bestowed. 

At last, as she was leaving the grotto for the last time, she turned to the 
image of our Lady and cried out in simple faith, “When I go home, I'll tell your 


mother about you!” 
She was cured on the way home. 


Lourdes of the West (Dec. *40). 





Champion of the Blind 


By NEIL AMES 


Out of the dark 


Condensed from the St. Francis Home Journai* 


For 27 years, Hazel Hurst has 
lived in the dark, yet she is one of the 
sunniest persons one could ever hope 
to meet. The answer is simple. She 
serves others. 

“That is my job,” she said, smilingly, 
while we were talking one sunny after- 
noon in the business office of the Hazel 
Hurst Foundation for the Blind. “God 
has given me something to do, and 
that’s all there is to it. I do it.” 

Thanks to her efforts, industrialists 
and business leaders of the country em- 
ploy many sightless persons. Thanks 


to her, many blind people have re- 


habilitated their lives and are now 
happy, industrious members of society. 
Her work is bound to grow in im- 
portance as she places in the business 
and professional world more of the 
trained blind workers, graduates of her 
free school. 

“I have a mother who understands 
child psychology without having ever 
studied it,” Miss Hurst related proud- 
ly. “I was raised like other children, 
even though I was blind. There was 
no pampering, no favoritism. Mother 
couldn’t ‘reach’ her sightless infant 
with brightly colored toys, so she 
placed crumpled newspapers in the 
bottom of my crib. The rustle of the 
papers as I moved about aroused my 


curiosity and, as mother put it, ‘brought 
me out of myself.’ 

“As I grew older, I was taught to 
dress like my sisters. Mother sewed 
a button on the back of my dress so 
I could put it on correctly, but that 
was the only difference between my 
clothes and my sisters’. 

“I was six before I knew I was 
sightless,’ Miss Hurst went on, “and 
mother’s way of telling me was unique. 
First, she told me that everyone in the 
family had some sort of handicap. For 
instance, one had a terrible temper, 
another stuttered, and she enumerated 
a long list of faults. Then she told me 
of mine. 

“I was so busy being sorry for the 
others that I wasn’t a bit sorry for my- 
self.” Miss Hurst laughed. “In fact, 
I felt I had the edge on them. [| re- 
member asking mother, “Don’t they 
have ten eyes, like I do?’ for of course 
I thought everyone else ‘saw’ with their 
fingers like myself.” 

That same sort of wise guidance sent 
Hazel through parochial school in her 
home town of Ogdensburg, N. Y., and 
finally into the capable hands of teach- 
ing nuns. In 18 months, under their 
tutelage, the sightless girl absorbed a 
four-year high school course, at the 
end of which she was graduated as 
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valedictorian. All this she achieved 
despite the fact that at the age of ten 
she had slipped and fallen, injuring her 
spine so badly that it was seven years 
before she could leave her wheel chair. 

By the time she was able to walk 
again, at 17, she had attracted the atten- 
tion of the late Bishop Joseph H. Con- 
roy. Through his efforts, Rotary Inter- 
national became interested in the sight- 
less girl who was striving so valiantly, 
and they, with the bishop, sent her to 
Columbia University for special courses. 
In addition they bought for her a guide 
dog which had been trained by the 
nationally famous “Seeing Eye” school 
at Morristown, N. J.* Under the pro- 
tection of “Babe,” her companion, 
Hazel began her public life. 

That was over five years ago, and 
to date Hazel and Babe have traveled 
250,000 miles, awakening public inter- 
est in behalf of the sightless. Every- 
where her theme has been the same, 
“Don’t give a sightless person pity. 
Give him work instead.” Around that 
motto, Hazel Hurst has built her life 
and with that thought in mind, some 18 
months ago, she arrived in California 
armed with only a letter of introduc- 
tion to Archbishop John Cantwell, to 
lay her plans for building the school 
which now carries her name. 

In the short period of a year and a 
half, through private subscription, Miss 
Hurst has built and paid for a $28,000 
establishment near the foothills of the 

*See CaTHoLic Dicest, May °40, p. 72. 


Sierra Madre range. This is the only 
establishment of its kind in the West, 
and the only institution for the blind 
in the U. S. which helps find jobs for 
the sightless and gives them guide dogs 
without charging one penny. 

The employment of sightless persons 
is a revolutionary idea to businessmen 
but Hazel Hurst has not lectured and 
talked in vain. Industrial leaders have 
awakened to the fact that the sightless 
person in some cases is superior to the 
normal one. Jobs depending upon sense 
of touch rather than sight, such as sort- 
ing little springs that go into type- 
writers manufactured by the Reming- 
ton Rand Co., and sorting pins in laun- 
dries are but two jobs in which the 
blind excel. A national salve company, 


thanks to Miss Hurst, employs sight- 
less persons to pack its round jars of 
salve in the square boxes sold over drug 
A chocolate bar com- 


store counters. 
pany, with factories from coast to coast, 
likewise employs blind persons to pack 
its product. 

The Ford Motor Co., the nation’s 
largest employer of the sightless, finds 
them highly useful in sorting tiny 
parts. The most interesting occupation, 
one in which the sightless are in steady 
demand, is in the wrapping of camera 
films on their metal spools. Since this 
work must be done in a dark room, 
it is obvious that the sightless are better 
suited for this job. Miss Hurst, with 
a smile, demonstrated her speed on 
the typewriter. “Blind persons make 
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good dictaphone operators, insurance 
salesmen and teachers,” she said. 
“There’s even a braille shorthand sys- 
tem which opens the field of stenog- 
raphy to the sightless. We can concen- 
trate on our work better because we 
can’t see what’s going on around us 
and consequently can’t be distracted.” 

Job finding and the training of the 
guide dogs are only two items of the 
work done by Miss Hurst and her asso- 
ciates. “For instance,” she declared, 
“mothers of sightless children need 
help. When a child is blind, there’s 
a tendency to allow it to run the home. 
Sightless children need discipline just 
like other children. They must be pre- 
vented from forming bad habits pe- 
culiar to the blind, one in particular 
being the doubling of fists in their eye 
sockets and rocking continuously back- 
wards and forwards.” She paused 
briefly to illustrate. “There should be 
no catering to sightless children. They 
should be taught to feed themselves and 
take care of themselves, the only dif- 
ference being that these things must 
be taught through another medium.” 

Miss Hurst can speak feelingly on 
this subject for her mother thought- 
fully gave her child excellent prepara- 
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tion for the future. It was Mr. Hurst’s 
duty to take his daughter to church 
suppers where she learned to eat in 
public without  self-consciousness, a 
training that has been invaluable to 
her in her public appearances. 

Through such wise guidance this 
sightless girl has acquired invaluable 
poise. After a little while in her com- 
pany, the visitor forgets her handicap. 
Three people were seated in a circle 
while we talked, and Miss Hurst, in 
speaking, was able to turn unerringly 
to each one directly. She walks easily 
and carries herself well, and is sure 
of her movements even in unfamiliar 
places, despite the fact that a short 
while ago she lost Babe. 

Miss Hurst is a firm believer in pre- 
paredness for those whose sight is fail- 
ing. “People going blind rarely pre- 
pare for it,” she said, “they fight it 
instead and do not develop new inter- 
ests to replace old ones. I think every- 
one should learn to read braille. I have 
found, through research and surveys, 
that artificial light is most detrimental 
to sight. People should learn to read 
braille and if they must read in bed 
at night, at least they won't injure 
their eyes!” 


CONNECTICUT 
First priest: Father Gabriel Druillettes, S.J., at New Haven, Sept., 1651. 
First recorded Mass: By Abbé Robin, chaplain of French troops under 


Rochambeau at Hartford, June 26, 1781. 


First recorded Baptism: Mary Sykes, by Father Matignon at Suffield, July 


25, 1802. 


Gilbert J. Garraghan in Mid-America (April ’39). 





Notice of Typhoons 


They know when they come 


In 1865, a Jesuit scholastic, Francis- 
co Colina, installed some meteorological 
instruments in an abandoned pigeon 
house on the roof of the Ateneo Mun- 
icipal, a Jesuit school in Manila. He 
had a thermometer, a hygrometer and 
an old barometer. For lack of a better 
instrument, he used a piece of cloth 
hung by a string from the top of a 
pole to indicate the wind direction. 
On June 16, he began regular obser- 
vations. Such was the humble be- 
ginning of the Manila Observatory, 
one of the most famous scientific listen- 
ing posts in the world. 


Regular observations have been made 
without interruption during the 75 


years that have intervened since. 
Gradually, more and better instru- 
ments were acquired, and better rooms 
to house them. The data obtained 
from the observations were classified 
and studied carefully until, in 1879, 
Father Faura, who had been in charge 
of the work most of the time, felt pre- 
pared to issue typhoon warnings. On 
Nov. 18 of that year, he made public 
a forecast which stated that a strong 
typhoon would be felt in Manila within 
afew days. The typhoon came on the 
20th. Because of the precautions which 
had been taken after the warning, the 
losses incurred were much smaller than 
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By LEO W. WELCH, SJ. 


Condensed from Jesuit Missions* 


in any previous storm of the same size. 
From that day to this, typhoon warn- 
ings have been a routine work of the 
observatory. 

In 1886, the observatory was trans- 
ferred to its present site in Ermita 
which was then a suburban village. 
Soon after the death of Father Faura 
in 1897, the street on which the ob- 
servatory stands was named Calle Padre 
Faura, as a mark of honor to that 
pioneering scientist for his distin- 
guished service. 

In 1880, there were only seven tele- 
graph offices in Luzon. Each of them 
was equipped with some meteorological 
instruments, and sent daily telegraphic 
reports of observations to the observa- 
tory. These seven reports formed the 
basis on which typhoon warnings were 
issued. Today, reports of observations 
are received twice daily from some 40 
stations in the Philippine archipelago, 
also from the islands of Guam and 
Yap, from many stations in Japan, 
China, Indo-China, Siam, the Dutch 
East Indies and from ships at sea. All 
these observations are plotted in sym- 
bols on a weather map, which is then 
analyzed and used in making out the 
forecast. Typhoon warnings are issued 
twice daily and more often when neces- 
sary, 245 having been sent out during 


January, 1941. 
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the furious typhoon season of 1939. 

When a typhoon signal is raised in 
any city or town, the mayors and chiefs 
of police see to it that the news of the 
storm is spread throughout the dis- 
trict. Emergency units of the police, 
fire and hospital departments and of 
the public utility companies are mo- 
bilized for trouble. Ships scurry to 
sheltered bays. Nipa houses are braced 
with bamboo props and everything 
movable is tied down. By means of 
these precautions, the storm toll of lives 
lost is reduced to a minimum. 

Many of the instruments used in the 
early years of the observatory have be- 


come obsolete. One of these is Father 


Secchi’s universal meteorograph, which 
by a combination of gears, pulleys and 


relays, was designed to make a record 
of rainfall, wind direction, wind veloc- 
ity, air temperature, pressure and hu- 
midity. In contrast to the cloth by 
which the direction of the wind was 
observed in 1865, there are now six 
self-recording anemometers on the roof 
of the observatory. One of them, ris- 
ing 30 feet above the roof, measures 
the direction and velocity of every 
changing gust of wind. Moreover, 
twice a day, pilot balloons are released 
from the roof and followed by theodo- 
lite to obtain the direction and velocity 
of the air currents from the lower 
regions all the way up to the strato- 
sphere. 

In the seismic museum of the observ- 
atory, there are about a dozen old in- 
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struments which were used at one time 
or another to record earthquakes. One 
of these was a simple pendulum with 
a pointer at the bottom which, when 
agitated, left its mark in a basin of 
sand. Others were so complicated as 
to remind one of Prof. Rube Gold- 
berg’s notorious contraptions. The 
purchase and operation of the best 
seismographs has always been the 
policy of the observatory. At present 
a complete set of Galitzin-Wilit seismo- 
graphs, a 1,000-kilogram Weichert in- 
verted pendulum and two horizontal 
pendulums are in daily operation for 
measurements of the earth’s motion. 

The two men whose names have 
been most closely associated with the 
past history of the observatory were 
Fathers Faura and Algue. Their 
scientific researches and their timely 
warnings of typhoon dangers gave the 
Manila Observatory its enviable reputa- 
tion in meteorological circles. The first 
American Jesuit to come to the Phil- 
ippine Islands was stationed at the 
observatory. This was Father William 
Stanton, S.J., who later became famous 
for his missionary activities in British 
Honduras. He has the distinction of 
being the only American, up to the 
present, to be ordained to the priest- 
hood in the Philippines. At present 
the observatory staff is composed of 
one Spanish and four American priests 
and one Filipino scholastic. 

Filipino laymen assist the Fathers 
at the observatory. Some few of them 
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have been there more than 4o years. 
Some records may be found in the 
files on which the observers jotted down 
a note begging to be excused for de- 
fective records because their houses 
had been torn to pieces by the wind 
or carried off in a flood. When the 
roof of his house blew off, one observer 
crawled under his bed to save his life 
from flying debris, but not forgetting 
his duties as an observer, he took the 
barograph with him. At dawn, when 
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he crawled out from under his bed, he 
found it covered with big pieces of 
wood, sheets of iron roofing and chunks 
of cement. 

At present the observatory employs 
245 Filipino laymen in the central of- 
fice and in provincial and foreign sta- 
tions. In contrast to the seven observ- 
ing stations outside Manila in 1870, 
there are now 170 official and 217 co- 
operative stations regularly sending 
their observations to Manila. 


y 


To Rosella Carroll, 14, test tubes and microscopes were the most fascinating 
things in the world. Studying science at Bethlehem Academy in Faribault, Minn., 
her grave, shining brown eyes seldom missed a trick. Rosella, intending to 


enter the Catholic sisterhood, knew that a nun could well be also a scientist. 

So at Rosary College in Illinois, she went on with her science studies. In 
1930 she became Sister Mary Jordan Carroll. Dr. George Speri Sperti, famed 
director of the Institutum Divi Thomae in Cincinnati, sent word that he had 
places for two able sisters on his research staff. Sister Mary Jordan Carroll went. 

Dr. Sperti found her a “brilliant student,” quick-fingered, and witty as 
well. She and Prof. J. C. Fardon did an astute experiment on the eye colors 
of Drosophila melanogaster, the scientifically renowned fruit fly. In 1938 Sister 
Mary Jordan Carroll’s paper on this work attracted wide notice. 

Lately, Sister Mary Jordan Carroll, Prof. Fardon and others at the Institutum 
have been investigating the respiration of cells. From yeast and animal tissue 
cells they were able to extract an oxidizing agent, which they call biodin, and 
which stimulates oxygen consumption. After precipitation as a white powder, 
biodin retains its powers, can be sent back to work to speed up the life fires of 
injured tissues. Last week, at the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science convention in Philadelphia, Sister Mary Jordan Carroll demonstrated 
biodin, with microscope and test tube. Naturally, she attracted a good deal of 
attention. Someone observed that she is very young to be so well-known in 


science. She is 33. “Why,” she laughed, “I think that’s awfully old!” 
Time (13 Jan. °41). 





Prison Hobbies 


By ERNIE SCOTT 


Condensed from the Candle* 


The big problem of keeping men 
mentally alert and morally healthy in 
their cells is a problem that far-seeing 
and intelligent prison administrators 
have tried to solve for many years. 

Some of the solutions are startlingly 
interesting, as a flying trip will show. 
In a large prison on the Pacific coast 
the evening count has just been taken; 
1,000 gray-clad men are locked in their 
cells. The cell block is deathly still. 

The silence is parted by the clear, 
silver note of a bugle; the sound lin- 
gers in the air and as it is repeated, 
other instruments come to life. One 
by one they join in, each contributing 
its bit to the harmony, each following 
the unseen trumpeter. A _ 100-piece 
symphony is playing old familiar airs 
that bring comfort to men tired from 
their labor in prison shop and mill; old 
songs that release pent-up emotions 
and bring real enjoyment. This is San 
Quentin’s hobby. 

Beautiful things, worth-while things 
are sometimes born in prison. In a 
Michigan prison a man busy with a 
small pocketknife and a scraper illus- 
trates what interest and happy hours 
of labor can do. Night after night for 
more than eight months he devoted 


every spare moment to his task and 


a violin was born. 


*Wisconsin State Prison, Waupun, Wis. 
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Mugs make music 


Made from __ straw-colored, 
maple and patterned after a Le Messie 
Stradivarius, the product of this man’s 
cell-bound hours is beautiful in tone 
and form. The man who made it 
turned it over to the president of a 
great society of musicians. This official 
refused an offer of $1,000 for the vio- 
lin. Its value was far beyond this figure 
because of its unexcelled tonal qualities 
and its master craftsmanship. The 
Wurlitzer Instrument Co. requested 
permission to display the violin in their 
New York store. A wealthy Detroiter 
desired to add it to his collection of 
violins. 

On a Sunday afternoon drop in on 
the men of one of the Wisconsin State 
Prison’s farms, Camp McNaughton. 
See a group working in the camp 
woodwork shop. They are busy cutting 
out diamonds, stars, half-moons and 
other figures from various colored 
woods. On one of the workbenches are 
several cedar chests in the making. A 
completed chest is made of 13,000 
pieces, cut individually and glued to 
gether. All the Sunday spare time of 
more than two years went into the 
making of this bit of craftsmanship. It 
seems almost incredible but it was all 
done with a pocketknife and _sand- 


paper. 


wavy 
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PRISON HOBBIES 


Much can be done with a few simple 
tools and patience. There are statues, 
animals and human figures, each lov- 
ingly carved from blocks of native 
wood. Each piece is a man’s escape 
from lonely and wasted hours. 

Across Lake Michigan is Michigan’s 
state prison. In one cell sits a man, 
gray ... old. Seven years he has been 
here. Yet we see a bright twinkle in 
his eyes as he slowly punches out a 
story on his typewriter. He has spent 
all his spare time writing the adven- 
tures and happenings of his career on 
the South Seas. He has lived again 
the days of his joy when as a young 
man he walked the deck of the Morn- 
ing Star. In his seven prison years he 
has written three books and has sold 
a large number of short stories. 

The prison chaplain of the Indiana 
State Prison once voiced the hope that 
some day there might be a pipe organ 
for the chapel. From that wish was 
born a dream and from that dream 
came the determination of one man to 
build such an organ. 

There was no money for the project. 
No one knew anything about pipe 
organ construction. Yet one man dared 
to try. Out of pieces of discarded 


leather, scraps of this and that, a start 
was made. The warden became inter- 
ested and the man was allowed to de- 
vote his full time to the task. People 
in the outside world became interested 
and supplied parts that could not be 
made in the prison. 

Thought and care, hours of study 
and planning, and a very few dollars, 
went into the building of the organ 
which is now in use in the prison 
chapel. Experts say it is the equal of 
instruments costing thousands of dol- 
lars. Out of a man’s hobby came 
beauty and pleasure for others and sal- 
vation for the man himself. 

The large possibilities in prison hob- 
bies, the full use of individual initiative 
and effort, have scarcely been tapped. 
Today there is less and less work pos- 
sible for prisoners. Perhaps the start- 
ing of craft projects will solve many 
of the prisoners’ problems, and relieve 
the monotony of shut-in life. Hours 
which are now all too often spent in 
destructive brooding will be turned 
into hours of productive and creative 
effort. Such work is an aid to main- 
taining discipline, and it seems that its 
encouragement might be a very fine 
hobby for prison managers. 


Although only two automobiles were registered in Kansas City 
in 1904, both cars managed to meet in a head-on collision before the 


year was over. 


The Ave Maria (2 Nov. ’40). 





Shall We Go to the Theater? 


By ARTHUR R. McGRATTY, S.J. 


Condensed from the Quarterly Bulletin* 


It is wearying to hear the charge 
that the American theater, represented 
by Broadway, is a total loss and an 
abomination. It is about time that 
Catholics with this attitude abandon 
their lopsided opinion. 

Broadway produces much that is 
good. It is true that during the hysteria 
of the World War and the post-war 
decade the theater was in poor condi- 
tion. The jazz age left its mark on 
the drama. It was the era of Captain 
Flagg, Sadie Thompson, and Kiki. 
Good plays, such as Parker’s Disraeli 
and John Balderston’s Berkeley Square, 
were uncommon. They were being 
crowded off the boards by more “ex- 
citing” dramas of the stamp of Desire 
Under the Elms. Even during the dark 
days, such plays and musicals as The 
Royal Family, Craig's Wife, Rose 
Marie, Show Boat and others, showed 
that the public was still ready to greet 
good theater with open arms and 
pocketbooks. 

The 20’s were more negative than 
positive in a realm where the good and 
the bad run in cycles. As they do, we 
might add, in the fields of books and 
music. Or in Wall Street. Or in any 
field of purely human endeavor. In the 
30's, however, the pendulum swung 
back. We emerged from the claptrap 


and excitement of The Front Page, 
Broadway, and The Last Mile. We are 
now completing a decade the outstand- 
ing plays of which were aimed at 
intellectual curiosity and an audience 
which showed itself (was it a sur- 
prise?) sensitive to subtle characteriza- 
tion. They ranged from Kingsley’s 
stark portrayal of man’s fight against 
disease in Yellow Jack, through An- 
derson’s historical studies of Elizabeth, 
Mary and Valley Forge, down through 
the furtive beauty of Shadow and Sub- 
stance and Our Town. We had the 
brilliant Sir Cedric as The Amazing 
Doctor Clitterhouse. We had all the 
pathos of Abe Lincoln in Illinois. Giel- 
gud, Howard, Evans and the Luats 
made Shakespeare the biggest money- 
maker of Broadway’s decade. Orson 
Welles and the Mercury group put new 
life into the experimental theater. 

Mio in Winterset and Drina and the 
cripple in Dead End gave many Amer- 
icans a jolt with their social message, 
even when allowance was made for a 
few negligible vulgarities. America in 
depression days laughed loudly over 
the horse-calling of Broadway’s own 
Irwin in Three Men on a Horse. It 
howled over the antics of the philo 
sophic Sycamores who insisted you'd 
leave it all behind anyhow. And Helen 


“International Federation of Catholic Alumnae, 22 E. 38th St., New York City. December, 1940. 
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Hayes set up shop on Broadway to 
show how the light vignettes of 
Victoria could be good theater. The 
Children’s Hour preached through 
three acts the best sermon on the more 
frightful evils of gossip that the Amer- 
ican theater has heard. In The Little 
Foxes, Miss Hellman vividly demon- 
strated how unsatisfied greed can de- 
stroy a family. 

Ah, yes, there were the bad plays, 
too. The blasphemous /diot’s Delight 
and the cat gallery of The Women. 
Du Barry was a disgrace from its first 
performance and long before New 
York columnists were debating its 
morality. But the decade was one rich 
in strong and splendid plays. In the 
realm of probabilities, we may say that 
there will always be the few bad ones. 
In the 30's, these were in a definite 
minority and there is no reason to be- 
lieve that they will grow in percentage. 
To every city and town boasting an 
wailable auditorium, Broadway sent 
and sends her plays. Katharine Cornell 
ad Maurice Evans have settled for 
good and all the old debate about, “Is 
there a road?” 

If you would still attempt to define 
what is meant by a “Catholic play,” 
you had better watch out for the thun- 
derbolts. You’re just as likely to start 
a small riot as if you had attempted 
to establish what you might feel is “a 
Catholic novel.” 

Personally, I stand with those who 
hold for one theater, one drama, with 


natural divisions. One such division is, 
of course, religious drama. Such is the 
verse-drama of Murder in the Cathe- 
dral or Obey’s Noah. Then there is 
the run of plays which are Catholic, 
either because they have a distinctly 
Catholic theme (Father Malachy’s Mir- 
acle, The First Legion) or because 
even without such a theme there is 
a Catholic (the only true, of course) 
presentation of life. This will include 
almost every good play that has a mes- 
Sage to present. Witness Wednesday's 
Child, which struck such mighty blows 
against divorce, seeing the evil for 
what it is worth, from the standpoint 
of the child. Here, too, might easily 
fall Dead End and a host of others. 
The heinousness of sin does not often 
get such brutal castigation and swift 
retribution as it found in Mamba’s 
Daughters. 

Haven’t we had enough of such 
pounding emphasis on_plays-with-a- 
Catholic-theme that all other plays be- 
gin to assume the aspect of hybrid or 
worthless drama? 

Lastly, what of the “Catholic dra- 
ma”? Naturally, we are in favor of 
more and more plays built on a Cath- 
olic theme and situation. The Catholic 
Theater Conference in Washington, 
the Blackfriars Guild, the Queen’s 
Work and Ave Maria Presses, these 
and others have done and are doing 
splendid work in the field. The work 
continues: encouraging young play- 
wrights, publishing manuscripts, run- 
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ning schools and workshops of drama. 
All to the good. However, the work 
is of relatively recent origin, and of 
its nature it tends to move slowly. 

It would be silly to shout, “Let Cath- 
olics ignore Broadway and produce 
Catholic plays!” Usually, this means 
plays-with-a-Catholic-theme. Silly, be- 
cause you can almost exhaust on the 
fingers of both hands the number of 
really good ones, plays which are “good 
theater,” plays which are more than a 
genteel tableau or glorified pageant: 
Cradle Song, The Kingdom of God, 
Days Without End, The First Legion, 
Father Malachy’s Miracle, Murder in 
the Cathedral, The Green Pastures; 
and there you are. Possibly one or two 


or a few more might be added, but 
you'll probably have to stop a moment 
to recall them. To combine a Catholic 
theme with the elements of good drama 
is not the easiest thing in the world. 
The danger is that the Catholic drama, 
as it emerges, will suffer with the same 
disease that has hurt Catholic poetry: 
a plethora of so-called “Catholic” writ- 
ing, perpetuated by souls who feel that 
their Baptism is an ipso facto key to 
art and genius. 

So here’s to Broadway, and here’s 
to the Catholic theater. May they both 
advance and continue to produce good 
drama. There is room for both, and 
the one need not be built upon the 
ruins of the other. 


Deportment Department 


Your pastor is a human being. He has not the powers of an infra- 


red wave or an electric eye. 


When you move into a new parish, do not expect him to detect 
your presence either through your good character or physical attain- 
ments. The unofficial parish G-men are incapable of giving to the 
pastor information which you yourself possess. 


Without consulting Emily Post, drop in some time in your spare 
moments and pay him a visit. Christian gentility will find you a friend 
and Father, and insure an easy entrance into parish activity. 


Accurate information concerning yourself and family is better than 


a whole lapful of undigested rumors. 


Better a declared Catholic in times of sickness and trouble than a 


hideaway Christian. 


In these ways will you save the parish priests some of the time they 
have to spend ferreting out timid souls or, if you prefer, strayed sheep. 


[Readers are requested to report instances of bad deportment.—Editor. ] 





A Way of Looking at Things 


Winning friends, influencing people 


By JOHN J. OROURKE 


Condensed from the San Francisco Quarterly* 


It was all, he might have explained, 
in the way you looked at things. It 
was the object in view that made an 
indifferent act worth while or undesir- 
able. The choice was as simple as that, 
and as complicated. For another man 
it might have meant that he should 
continue his career as one of the most 
promising younger professors at the 
greatest university in the world. For 
Xavier it meant quite the opposite. It 
meant that he should travel across the 
world at a time when traveling was 
always a hardship. It meant that he 
should sacrifice everything that Paris 
meant to an ambitious young intel- 
lectual. He probably made the first 


choice with some misgivings, but each 
new bit of mundane evidence that he 


had chosen unwisely helped to convince 
him that he had actually made the 
wisest choice, and heaped more fuel 
upon the fire of his desire to gain the 
world. 

He might have dreamed in the be- 
ginning of staying in Paris: there was 
work enough there, even in the uni- 
versity itself, for all seven of the “shock 
troops of Christ” that Ignatius of 
Loyola had recruited. 

Then the realization that it really 
didn’t matter where you were, but 
what you were doing there, began to 


grow upon him. And the desire to do 
the work of God where it would count 
most became a flame that was at once 
supreme ecstasy and great pain, so that 
Xavier, in the middle of his greatest 
hardships, could cry out, had to cry 
out, “Yet more, O Lord, yet more?” 

It was just his way of looking at 
things. Perhaps it was the most im- 
portant way, after all. No hero in 
history did anything Xavier would not 
have done, if there had been any need 
for him to do it. No Byron, mentally 
dripping with the waters of the Hel- 
lespont, could have said more about his 
accomplishments than Xavier, if by so 
boasting he might gather in one lost 
sheep. But the motives of the two 
would have been as far apart as the 
poles. Xavier would have given the 
glory where it belonged, without 
thought of whether any were left for 
himself. 

In the lives of few saints is it re- 
corded that they knelt on the decks of 
their ships to play dice with the sailors. 
Xavier did it. Horrified merchants 
gasped, cynical Portuguese captains 
sneered and predicted the dire things 
that India would do to a man who 
used such a method to save souls. 
Gasps and sneers turned to incredulous 
amazement when the voyage ended 


*University of San Francisco, San Francisco, Calif. Winter, 1940. 
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with sailors discussing God instead of 
mutiny, and talking about sacred 
things in a way that was not profane. 

The work he did would have been 
enough in itself, without the addition 
of obstacles. Since he was the only 
priest and one of the few Christians 
in the pagan Orient, it was not likely 
that he had an easy time finding food 
and shelter. For Xavier the nobleman 
and Xavier the Parisian professor, this 
would have been an insurmountable 
obstacle. For Xavier the missionary it 
was part of his work. 

Add to the difficulty of finding food 
and shelter his early inability to speak 
the dialects of India, his ignorance of 
the caste system and his general lack 
of knowledge of the rulers, topography, 
prejudices and customs of the coun- 
try, and it is not likely that anyone 
was ever so poorly prepared to under- 
take his task. If it had not been for 
his peculiar way of looking at things, 
Xavier might well have returned to 
Spain on the next ship with the in- 
formation that India was an impossible 
field. Ignatius had sent Xavier to India 
precisely because he knew that in his 
way of looking at things, nothing was 
impossible. 

Nothing seemed to be. Xavier was 
shipwrecked more times than St. Paul. 
Like Paul, he defied the rulers of 
strange places and managed to escape 
their wrath by the simple expedient of 
not trying to escape it. He went to 
dinner with the governor of one of the 
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Portuguese possessions and told him 
what John the Baptist had told Herod. 

He was warned by the terrified na- 
tives of another town that a neighbor- 
ing island was inhabited by fierce 
Moros who had killed every stranger 
who ever set foot upon their island. 
Xavier muttered something about that 
being “most unchristianlike behavior” 
and demanded to be ferried to the 
island and left there. A week later 
he was a prisoner of the Moros, but 
quite a different prisoner than his 
anxious friends supposed. The Moros 
wanted him to stay. 

All India warned him that no man 
could enter Japan. Portuguese officials 
tried to prevent him. Xavier landed on 
its shore and found there the traces otf 
an earlier Christianity. He met the 
bonzes, the holy men of Japan, those 
ancient frauds whose Rutherfordian 
technique had maintanied them com- 
fortably in the Land of the Rising Sun. 
He was not welcomed by them. His 
teachings had no place in their scheme 
of things. “The superior tenets of our 
religion . . .” the aloof bonzes ex- 
plained. 

Xavier smiled, and the old light 
came into his eyes. A controversy? 
They were dealing with a master of it. 
Superior tenets? Truth is superior. 
The bonzes had the tremendous advan- 
tages afforded by familiarity with all 
of the important elements of which 
Xavier was so pitifully uninformed. 
The Mikado himself listened respect- 
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fully when they spoke. Xavier knew 
these things and was pleased with the 
prospect of a debate with these guar- 
dians of the old order. His sharp eyes 
and keen intellect informed him that 
their very strength was a weakness. 

Before Xavier finished his argu- 
ments, the bonzes were screaming in 
fury. That was a trick they had used 
often before, much to the discomfiture 
of their adversaries. But this time it 
was more than an act. Their most 
ancient sages had failed to pierce the 
armor of this Christian. This time, 
too, their adversary remained calm, 
coolly driving home his final, decisive 
thrusts. Even the bonzes themselves, 
although as a group they were the last 
to admit it, were impressed, just as 
the Brahmins had been. Some of them 
asked for instruction in the new faith. 
The Mikado himself talked to Francis 
of it. 

Xavier looked again toward the 
West. There was no reason why he 
should stop now. China remained. 
After that, perhaps—he was young yet, 
hardly into middle age; perhaps that 
dream of gaining the whole world was 
not so fantastic after all. 

It never occurred to Xavier that he 
might not be able to get into China, 
any more than it occurred to him that 
he might not reach Rome, or India, or 
Japan. He was not the least disturbed 
by the fact that only a few smugglers 
dared the death penalty to bring pre- 
cious cargoes to and from the Dragon- 
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land. Certainly if anyone could do it 
for worldly gain, Xavier could do it, 
too, 

The Island of Sancian, off the coast 
of China, was a meeting place for the 
smuggler fleets. To this haven, but no 
farther, a Japanese sailor agreed to 
bring Francis. Arrangements were 
made for one of the smugglers to meet 
him at Sancian, leave him on the coast 
of China, and return alone. 

He landed at Sancian, found a ver- 
min-infested hut near the shore, and 
spent weeks in watching the “dim, 
distant shore” of China and anxiously 
scanning the intervening sea in search 
of his sail. Many sails passed, as the 
smuggler fleet went, returned and left 
for home. The slant-eyed sailors stud- 
ied Xavier curiously. They found him 
friendly enough, although a trifle pre- 
occupied. 

One by one they sailed away, leaving 
him, with diminishing supplies and a 
mounting fever, tossing restlessly on 
the rushes that littered the floor of his 
hovel. His smuggler never came. By 
what adverse force of soul or sea he 
was detained, or whether China’s law, 
which he had so long escaped, had at 
last exacted the death penalty, history 
cannot say. 

It was this man, miserably risking 
life for the necessities of life, who 
brought death to an apostle. Because 
of him Francis Xavier, who of all men 
might have summoned most from the 
Orient, who might have had Ignatius 















Loyola and all his Jesuits at his death- 


bed in Rome, died alone on Sancian. 


things. By most standards, it was the 
wrong way. If he had lived the life would probably not have been a saint, 
he began in Paris before Loyola came, 
he might have been as insignificant as had to await another apostle. 
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It was all in his way of looking at 


Sa 
Cry of Wrath 


A few years ago I encountered a young atheist in London who, 
boasting of her atheism, shouted, “Every night I go out to Hyde Park 
and talk against God. I urge my listeners to drive the illusion from 
the earth. I circulate England, Scotland and Wales with pamphlets 
denouncing a belief in God.” 

When she drew a deep breath, thus giving me my first opportunity 
to speak, I said to her, “Suppose I went across the street here to Soho 
Square and every night talked against 20-footed ghosts and 10-legged 
centaurs; suppose I circulated England, Scotland and Wales with pam- 
phlets denouncing a belief in 20-footed ghosts and 10-legged centaurs. 
What would happen to me?” 

She said, “You would be crazy; they would lock you up.” 

“Correct,” said I. “Now, tell me, why don’t they lock you up? 
Don’t you put God in exactly the same category of illusion as that in 
which I put a 20-footed ghost and a 10-legged centaur? Why would I 
be crazy and not you?” 

I had to tell her the answer, “Because if I attacked ghosts or cen- 
taurs the reason of men and the tradition of mankind would tell me 
I was attacking a figment of my imagination—which is a mark of 
insanity. But when you attack God you are not attacking an illusion 
but something just as real as the thrust of a sword or an embrace. It 
is the reality of God which saves you from insanity and it is the reality 
of God which gives substance and energy to your attacks.” 

And she answered, “I hate you!” 

To which I answered, “Now you have answered me. Atheism is 


not a doctrine, it is a cry of wrath.” 
Fulton J. Sheen in a radio address (15 Dec. 40). 


the smuggler who failed him. He 
might also have been as great as Abel- 
ard in his way. As he saw it, however, 
he might not have saved his soul. He 


and the Indies would certainly have 
















“| name her Old Glory,” said Wil- 
liam Driver when on his 21st birthday, 
March 17, 1827, he was presented with 
a beautiful American flag. It was given 
to him by his mother and some other 
ladies in Salem, Mass. Thus did the 
American flag receive the name, Old 
Glory. 

Driver, a sailor, always carried the 
flag with him on his voyages. When 
he quit the seas and came to Nashville, 
Tenn., to live he brought it with him. 
On Washington’s birthday, the 4th of 
July, and other similar days, people 
could always see Old Glory flowing in 
front of his house. 

Since the first flag was made by 
Betsy Ross and given to George Wash- 
ington, many weary days and nights 
have gone by in which the flag has 
been watched and prayed for by 
anxious waiters and fought and died 
for by the heroic brave, but never has 
it been replaced by the white flag of 
defeat. It was because it held its place 
during the War of 1812 when an at- 
tack was made on Fort McHenry that 
Francis Scott Key, son of an American 
Revolutionary officer, wrote The Star 
Spangled Banner. 

It was said by the historian, John 
Fiske, that the first flag used by our 
army, having the stars and stripes, was 
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Old Glory 


By HARRIET KING 
Condensed from the Working Boy* 


made from a white shirt, an old blue 
jacket and a red petticoat. It was raised 
at Fort Stanwix in 1777. 

When Tennessee seceded from the 
Union and an attack was made on the 
American flag, Captain Driver’s flag 
disappeared. In 1862, when Nashville 
was in possession of the Union soldiers, 
Captain Driver, assisted by his daugh- 
ter, Mary Jane, in the presence of Cap- 
tain Thacher and other soldiers, ripped 
open a bed cover he had with him and 
produced Old Glory from her safe hid- 
ing place. At the sight of the flag the 
soldiers cheered and then helped fold 
her in Captain Driver’s arms. A little 
later he raised her over the capitol, 
and when the task was completed said, 
“Thank God, I have lived to raise Old 
Glory on the dome of the capitol of 
Tennessee. I am now ready to die and 
go to my forefathers.” 

Before Captain Driver’s death he 
gave the flag to his daughter Mary 
Jane. Until 1922 it was kept as a 
cherished possession in the Driver fam- 
ily. It was then placed in the Smith- 
sonian Institution at Washington, 
D. C., where it is now under glass, 
revealing its silent beauty to the many 
who view it daily, and are inspired to 
a deeper appreciation of their national 
heritage. 


Oct.-Dec., 1940. 








Astrology 


Condensed from a report* 


Astrology has flourished in periods 
of high scientific development rather 
than in low periods, and likewise in 
periods when religion and philosophy 
were in eclipse. Also, any contributions 
which astrology has made to science 
have been practically negligible; indeed, 
its prevalence has been actually harm- 
ful. In the late Middle Ages and dur- 
ing the Renaissance, when students 
were flocking to astrology lectures, 
astronomers were having a hard time 
earning their living from _ scientific 
work. On medicine, astrology had a 
strangling influence, for physicians 
gave up diagnosis from symptoms 
and case history and relied on horo- 
scopes to tell them what was wrong 
with the patient, what drugs to pre- 
scribe, and what was the favorable 
time to apply the remedies. Astrology 
hindered the development of chemis- 
try, because it was only after alchemy 
had been purged of astrology and other 
superstitions that chemistry could grow 
as a separate discipline. Astrology is 
now trying once more to gain recogni- 
tion as a science by the use of methods 
that are strangely reminiscent of those 
used with success during the late Mid- 
dle Ages. 

It is in the large centers of popula- 
tion that astrology is most prevalent. 
Public libraries in large metropolitan 
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areas have on file more than 100 rep- 
resentative newspapers selected from all 
over the country. On the average, 
about 20% of these newspapers carry 
astrological columns. Advertisements 
by astrologers are regularly printed by 
many of the papers that do not refer 
to astrology in their news sections. 
Some news syndicates have occasionally 
released stories with astrological pre- 
dictions. 

The code of standard astrology, to 
which the great majority of the coun- 
try’s astrologers are supposedly adher- 
ing, states that “a precise astrological 
opinion cannot honestly be rendered 
with reference to the life of an indi- 
vidual.” This statement alone renders 
all daily forecasts in newspapers void. 
The supposedly individual horoscopes 
that can be obtained by writing in and 
enclosing 25¢ are in reality frequently 
only copies from a relatively small 
number of master horoscopes. 

The newspapers are by no means 
the only offenders. Weekly and month- 
ly magazines with a nation-wide dis- 
tribution have printed articles by lead- 
ing astrologers. On May 12, 1940, the 
American Weekly, which claims the 
largest circulation of any magazine in 
the world, began a series of front page 
articles on astrology by “Hollywood's 
Astrologer” Norvell. It is, however, 


* American Association of Scientific Workers, Boston and Cambridge Branch. Jan. 24, 1941. 
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encouraging to note that Good House- 
keeping has just taken a firm stand 
against astrology. The Federal Com- 
munications Commission has ruled 
astrologers off the airways after pro- 
test by the American Astronomical 
Society and the American Society of 
Magicians. 

Hollywood appears to be the astrolo- 
gers’ paradise, and in a quieter way 
Wall Street has proved a fertile field 
for astrological activity. Thus it is 
quite apparent that the influence of 
astrology is by no means limited to 
persons with salaries in lower income 
brackets. 


Why is it that physical scientists are, 
apparently without exception, opposed 


to the teachings of astrology? Studies 
of the stars and planets have shown 
above all that the amounts of radiation 
from these bodies that are received on 
the earth are exceedingly small, and 
that their gravitational effects are so 
light as to be negligible in comparison 
with those from near-by objects. 
Everyone that there are 
many problems, for example, those 
presented by hypnotism and thought 
transference, that have not yet been 
explained in a satisfactory fashion. The 
case of astrology falls outside this class. 
lt is extremely unlikely that the 
planets, which have a considerable de- 
gree of similarity in their general con- 
stitution, would affect human affairs 
according to the generally accepted 
‘heme of astrology. For astrology as 


realizes 
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it is practiced today does not only 
require an unknown mechanism for 
the transfer of planetary influence, but 
it requires, further, that planets with 
a considerable degree of similarity 
affect human affairs in an entirely dis- 
similar fashion. 

Astrologers attach great influence to 
the signs of the zodiac. Because of the 
precession of the equinoxes the appar- 
ent positions of these signs have shifted 
by more than 25 degrees during the 
past 20 centuries. It is impossible to 
understand how the stars can affect 
human affairs, but it is doubly difficult 
to suggest a mechanism to account for 
the influence of the zodiacal signs, 
which continue to change their posi- 
tions among the stars. 

Scientists would feel justified in con- 
sidering astrology as a legitimate field 
of scientific inquiry, if astrologers could 
claim that its basic rules had been 
established through a rigorous study of 
correlation. This is not the case. The 
rules by which astrologers interpret 
their horoscopes have not been derived 
from any known experiments or ob- 
servations. 

It is, however, possible to test for 
certain broad influences assigned by 
astrologers to specific planets and signs 
of the zodiac. Farnsworth has studied 
the zodiacal birth signs of some 2,000 
musicians and painters. He found that 
the correlation predicted by astrology 
was absent. A member of the com- 
mittee has made some similar tests for 
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birth dates of scientists listed in Amer- 
ican Men of Science. The investiga- 
tion shows: 1) that the frequency 
distribution of birth dates of scientists 
resembles very closely a random dis- 
tribution; 2) that the seasonal varia- 
tions of birth dates resemble very 
closely those found by Huntington who 
showed that about 15% more people 
are born in January, February and Sep- 
tember than in May, June and No- 
vember. 

Astrologers have failed to suggest a 
workable mechanism by which the 
stars and planets can exert their influ- 
ence on human destiny. The doctrine 
of astrology cannot claim that it is in 
any way supported by statistical evi- 
dence from observed correlations. 

Psychologically astrology may work 
much harm. Leading psychologists 
demonstrated their consciousness of this 
fact when they gave the following 
statement to the press: 

“The principal reason why people 
turn to astrology and to kindred super- 
stitions is that they lack in their own 
lives the resources necessary to solve 


serious personal problems. Feeling 
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blocked and bewildered they yield to 
the pleasant suggestion that a golden 
key is at hand—a simple solution—an 
ever-present help in time of trouble. 
This belief is more readily accepted 
in times of disruption and crisis when 
the individual’s safeguards 
against gullibility are broken down. 

“By offering the public the horoscope 
as a substitute for honest and sustained 
thinking, astrologers have been guilty 
of playing upon the human tendency to 
take easy rather than difficult paths. 
Astrologers have done this in spite of 
the fact that science has denied their 
claims and in spite of laws in some 
states forbidding the prophecies of 
astrology as fraudulent. It is against 
public interests for astrologers to spread 
their counsels of flight from reality. 

“Tt is unfortunate that in the minds 
of many people astrology is confused 
with true science. The result of this 
confusion is to prevent these people 
from developing truly scientific habits 
of thought that would help them un- 
derstand the natural, social, and psycho- 
logical factors that are actually influ- 
encing their destinies.” 


normal 


Horoscope by Shakespeare 


This is the excellent foppery of the world, that, when we are 
sick in fortune—often the surfeit of our own behavior—we make guilty 
of our disasters the sun, the moon, and the stars; as if we were villains 
by necessity; fools by heavenly compulsion; knaves, thieves, and treachers, 
by spherical predominance; drunkards, liars and adulterers, by an 
enforced obedience of planetary influence; and all that we are evil in, 
by a divine thrusting on; an admirable evasion of man, to lay his goatish 


disposition to the charge of a star! 


Edmund in King Lear. 





Books of Current Interest 


[Any of which can be ordered through us.] 


Leo XIII, Pope. Social Wellsprings. Compiled by Joseph Husslein, S.J. 
Milwaukee: Bruce. 284 pp. $2.50. 
Twelve important encyclicals and two letters by Pope Leo, with 
splendid prefaces, bibliographies and editorial notes. 


Orchard, bly “eT E. The Necessity for the Church. New York: Longmans. 
148 pp. $1.75. 
Points out the fundamental difference between the Catholic and 
Protestant positions; stresses the necessity for the authority of the 
Catholic Church. i 


McDowell, Franklin Davey. The Champlain Road. Milwaukee: Bruce. $3. 
fast-moving, colorful novel based on the heroism of the North 
American Jesuit martyrs. _ 

Werfel, Franz. Embezzled Heaven. New York: Viking. 427 pp. $2.50. 
A thrilling novel of God’s tender dealing with an old servant who 
tried to purchase heaven. A 
Kelly, John Bernard. One of Ourselves. New York: Farrar. 178 pp. $1.50. 
Father Kelly, an intimate friend of the late Cardinal Hayes, well 

portrays the great Cardinal of Charity. 
* 


Belloc, Hilaire. On the Place of Gilbert Chesterton in English Literature. 
New York: Sheed. 84 pp. $1. 
Belloc was an intimate friend of Chesterton; this book is more 
than a mere criticism of Chesterton the writer. 


Thoonen, J. P. Black Martyrs. New York: Sheed. 560 pp. $3. 
An account of the martyrdom of 24 natives of Central Africa, within 
a complete picture of the tradition and customs of Uganda. 


Verdier, Cardinal. Christian Answer to Social Problems. New York: Long- 


mans. 150 pp. $1.50. 
Examination of solutions offered by socialists and liberal schools 
of thought to social problems and the remedies proposed by the Church. 


® 
a“ Martin J., S.J. Jesus as Men Saw Him. New York: Kenedy. 207 pp. 
-00. 


The divine attributes of Jesus as revealed in His personality. 
e 


eee, James A. For God and Democracy. New York: Macmillan. 158 pp. 
1.50. 


Outlines a Catholic’s responsibility as citizen and proponent of 
democracy. 





